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The many friends, admirers, and disciples of the 
late Dwight L. Moody will be glad to hear that the 
writing of his biography has been placed in safe hands; 
indeed, part of it has already been compiled or written. 
The biographer is the son of the late evangelist, Mr. 
William Nevell Moody, who for the last five or six 
years has been collecting and editing material concern- 
ing his father, the work so far having been performed 
under the latter’s personal direction. Still, the mass 
of letters, journals, and diaries to be examined is enor- 
mous. Everything dealing with the subject must be 
carefully looked over, and its value determined, in or- 
der that the work may be as comprehensive as pos- 
sible. Mr. Moody requests that persons having letters 
from his father or items of special interest concerning 
him will communicate with the biographer at East 
Northfield, Mass. It is expected that the work will 
appear some time next Autumn, 
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The long-delayed work on taxation, “ The Princi- 
ples of Taxation,” by the late David A. Wells, will 
very likely come from the press of D. Appleton & Co. 
some time in the present month. It will be recalled 
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1900. 
Popular Science Monthly. The 
before he had quite completed the preparation of the 
final chapters from his extensive notes. Then, the 
latest developments of the question involved 
have, it is believed, caused Mr. Wells to have modified 
his views on certain points. All this required careful 
consideration. little doubt that the work 
will be regarded as the greatest authority on taxation, 
the and monumental expression of one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, political economists 
of his day. 


author, however, died 
too, 


would 


There is 


authoritative 


“The American Stage" is the title of a forthcoming 
book by the well-known English critic, Mr. William 
Archer, which Charles Scribner's Sons will shortly 
present as a companion yolume to “ America To-day,” 
by the same author. The book is one of the results 9f 
a visit that Mr. Archer made to this country a year 
ago. There will certainly be as much general interest 
in it as was produced by “ America To-day,” although 
it deals with a particular subject, for, as Mr. Archer 
has said somewhere, ‘“‘ America Nation of thea- 
tregoers.” ‘The author has brought his wide experi- 
ence, trained intelligence, and sympathy to his expres- 
sion of ideas concerning the American theatre, and 
the conclusions which he has reached, especially in re- 
gard to the native drama, vf which “ The Old Home- 
stead,” “Held by the Enemy,” “ Secret Service,” and 
“Shore Acres” are types, are said to be full of signifi- 
cance and interest, as are his estimates of American 
actors and actresses. 


is a 


“The Life and Letters of Archbishop Benson,” 
edited by his son, has just come from the press of the 
Macmillan Company. The work contains over 1,400 
pages, which is a large amount even for an ecclesias- 
tical biography. But, when it is remembered that the 
late Primate of all England touched the times in which 
he lived at so many points, and left at each the stamp 
of his individuality, few persons will say that the 
1,400 pages included in the two large volumes contain 
a word too much. Nothing, apparently, in the vast 
amount of correspondence in which the Archbishop was 
concerned has been overlooked by the son. The intro- 
duction of some of the epistles may even be considered 
as eccentric on the part of the biographer. Still, a let- 
ter from the Prince of Wales concerning the notorious 
baccarat case, and one in which Edmund Gosse de- 
scribes himseif as chasing the Archbishop “ among the 
chairs and round the tables” at Lambeth, lest his 
views on Kemble’s poetry should fail to reach the 
Archiepiscopal ear, have their human interest in this 
record of a man of singular force and charm of char- 
acter, who carried his ideals into évery new work that 
he undertook and made them dominant, 

The scope of the articles on “‘ The Paris of To-day,” 
which will appear in The Century Magazine during the 
period of the great exposition, will be very broad. The 
author, as has already been announced, is Mr. Richard 
Whiteing, who wrote “No. 5 John Street” and “ The 
Island.” The articles will be illustrated by Mr. André 
Castaigne, whose pictures in “ The Life of Alexander 
the Great’ have attracted much attention. Mr. Whit 
ing, whose knowledge of Paris life antedates the expo- 
sition of 1867, will not only write about the life that 
he finds throbbing around the exposition of 1900, but 
his subjects will include industrial and fashionable 
life, and the aspects of official, literary, and artistic 
circles. His first article will appear in the February 
Century. 


E. P, Dutton & Co. are e responsible for “ The Story 
of Lewis Carroll,” written by Miss Isa Bowman, who 
in 1888, when ten years of age, at the Royal Globe 
Theatre in London played the part of Alice in an oper- 
etta based upon the children’s tales of the Rev. Charles 
Dodgson, (“ Lewis Carroll.”) Miss Bowman is now a 
well-known actress, who gives in her book a charming 
picture of her friendship fer the author of “ Alice in 
Wonderland.” The volume eontains many illustrations 
and fac similes of letters written by Lewis Carroll to 
her. 


There is likely to be a greater flood of literature 
concerning the war in South Africa than was brougit 
forth by the Spanish-American conflict. It is said that 
more than half the British war correspondents went 
to the front with a contract for a book in their pock>t. 
There is one feature of war literature which is quite 
likely to be developed in England which was scarcely 
noticeable here. This is the private letters describing 
battles, which occupy much space in the London pa- 
pers. Many of these letters are written with peculiar 
force and reveal a keen sense of observation, as well 
as considerable literary ability on the part of the writ- 
ers. A London publisher is now preparing to bring out 
a volume of these letters in monthly parts. It will 
probably find many readers. One thing, however, is 
rather significant. Tommy Atkins is a more prolific 
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CHURCHILL'S “ THE RIVER WAR.” 


His Account of the Reconquest of the Soudan.* 
NEW YORK Review by 
Henry G. Prout, M. Am. 


Sometime Colonel in the E 


Reviewed for THE SATURDAY 


Soc. C. E., 


syptian Army. 


Times 


overwhelm- 
the Middle 
nt incident 
British oc- 


War” w 
picturesque 


‘The River 
ing of certain 
Nile Valley, 
in the progressive story of our race. 
cupation and the 
reconquest of the Soudan, stand against a 
station at Fashoda, the that the 
sphere of influence must the Bahr El 
the British occupation of Uganda, and of all of 


not merely the 
barbarians in 
it was a logical and an import 
The 
Anglo-Egyptian 
French 
British 
Ghazal, 
the old 
the dashing capt- 
the South 
finally, the 
one great 
It has its 
political 
mankind. It is the for- 
the English 
government 


control of Egypt, 
the 
insistence 


include 


Egyptian Provinces of the Equator, 
ure of Rhodesia, the 
African colonies into 
war with the 
movement. This movement is centuri¢ 
Vicissitudes; the 
phenomenon visible to 
ward movement of the men born to 
tongue. So considered the and 
of the Soudan by an Englishman is of vivid interest to 
any English-speaking man 
tion. But quite apart from its 
our race, 
revolt of the Mahdi, 
Burnaby, Sir Herbert 
minated in the battle of 
most picturesque matter that 
planet in the last twenty years 


slow development of 
English 
Boers, all 


States, and 


these are part of 
*s old 
but it is most persistent 
now 
speak 
-onquest 
with a spark of imagina- 
place in the history of 
with the rise and 
through the death of Hicks, 
Gordon, and 


Omdurman, is 


the episode which began 
went 
cul- 
the 


our 


Stewart, and 
about 
has happened on 
about this 
some 


but 


A good many fragments have been written 
episode, some of them adequate so far as they go, 
of them foolish and dull, 
most of them are 
is complete. At 

which is complete enough for 
man, which has earefully from best 
documents, and written by one who actually 
took a small part in the conquest as Further- 
more Mr. style 
and an excellent his 
book in a workmanlike way, foot- 
notes which are actually 
and battle plans are especia 
prepared with fidelity, 
features are supplied by the 
telligence. There thirty 
plans. Finally, 
gravure portraits of 
the operations, and 
the ground by an officer of the Seaforth Highlanders. 


sume brilliant in spots; 
and no one of them 
the affair 


the average 


mere sketches 


last have a history of 


the 


we 
use of 
been studied the 
which is 
a soldier 
sh and cleai 
He has 


and provided many 


Churchill has a fre literary 


sense of order. arranged 


explanatory; while the maps 


These have been 
the 
Director of 
of 


the two volumes contain seven photo- 


lly good. 
topographical 

Military In- 
and 


obvious and 


are four these maps 


officers concerned in 
on 


the general 


numerons pen sketches made 


three ch: 
the 


Gordon, 
Ancther 


In the scheme of the book 
the ground. These 
fall of Khartoum, and 
shocking rule of the Khalifa 
of the patient and skillful work which 
preparation 


ipters prepare 
Mahdi, the 
of the 
tells 
for a 
Then 
the 
capture of 
of Omdur- 
minor 


tell of the rise of 
death of and 
chapter 
went on 
dozen years in for the re 
we have the body of book which de 
actual war, which IS) with the 
Dongola and ended in 1898 with the battle 
man. Finally, a few are given to 
operations, to the Fashoda incident, and to a more or 
less critical analysis of certain details. 

The story of the rise and rule of the Mahdi is more 
wonderful the more one knows about it. Nowhere els? 
on the face of the earth could such things have hap- 
pened in this stage of the world’s history. A humble 
priest, poor and without even family influence, slowly 
gathered around him the turbulent chiefs and tribes- 
men of an empire, until his armies numbered scores of 
thousands, and he an He 
ruled his princes and his people down to the minut4st 
affairs of their households. The Khalifa who followed 
Was as absolute, intelligent, and He 
even exterminated tribes of fellow-countrymen, 
and razed their villages. came famine and 
disease, and it would not be surprising to learn that 
the population of the Egyptian Soudan is to-day 
than half as great as it was in 187, when Gordon's 
first term as Governor General ended. Indeed, within 
a few weeks, since the Khalifa was killed by Wingate, 
officers who have penetrated to El Obeid find that town 
a heap of ruins. El Obeid is the capital of Kordofan, 
and twenty year's ago was one of the most solid of 
Soudan towns, and had a permanent population of over 
10,000. Was the destruction of such a town mere sav- 
age wantonness? Or did its inhabitants perish of 
famine and on distant battlefields? This we shall soon 
know, for the Soudan, sealed for fifteen years, is again 
open, and even idle tourists may now journey to Khar- 
toum by river and rail withoul a mile of caravan 


conquest. 
the seribes 


began in 


chapters 


became absolute despot. 


less more cruel. 
his 


Then 


leas 
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travel. It would be difficult to agree 
upon the date when the preparation for 
the reconquest of the Soudan began as a 
conscious and continued effort. Perhaps 
1886 may as well be taken as any other 
year. Then the last of the old Egyptian 
garrisons ir the Soudan had been exter- 
minated, forward operations had all 
ceased, and the defensive frontier: of 
Egypt had been established at Wady 
Halfa, approximately midway between 
Cairo and Khartoum by the straightest 
line of twavel. Here the little army was 
patiently drilled by British officers and 
non-commissioned officers. The Egyp- 
tian battalions were fellahin conscripts; 
the Soudanese battalions were negroes. 
The fellah has some first-rate qualities 
as a soldier. He has a powerful and en- 
during body; he is frugal to the last de- 
gree; he never drinks, and he is docile. 
It would be herd, perhaps impossible, to 
match him as a peace soldier; but those 
familiar with hrs military history knew 
that he was a flagrant coward. The ne- 
gro battalions are improperly called Sou- 
danese; they come from the lands south 
of the Soudan, the country of the naked, 
pagan negroes. Most of these men began 
life as stark savages, and many had been 
such to the time when they 
took up their rifles and put on clothes as 
the Khédive’s or the Khalifa’s black in- 
fantry. 
to fight, they have a doglike affection for 


almost up 


They are brave, they dearly love 


a master who knows how to treat them, 
but they are excitable in action and dis- 
solute in camp. 

the 
Egyptian army. 


Such was of the 
Such was the material 
Wood, Grenfell, and 
had to make 


force that should stand before and at last 


material new 
which the Sirdars, 
finally Kitchener, into a 
annihilate those fearless spearmen who 
had swept from the face of the earth the 
army of Hicks Pasha, who had besieged 
Khartoum for ten months and finally car- 
ried it by storm, and who had more than 
once put in deadly peril the steadiest sol- 
diers in the world, the British infantry. 
That the 
a reliable 
fellahin 
the 
No 

would have 
help of the 


Sirdars succeeded in making 
of these 
battles of 
testify. 


battles 


force 
the 
Omdurman 
that 


fighting out 
and 


Atbara 


negroes 
and 
one can say these 
without 


but it 


been won 


British troops, 


is almost certain that the Egyptian army | 
alone would have won the fight at the At- | 


bara. 
durman, had it been fought without the 
British doubtful. Mac- 


troops, is more 


Donald and his Soudanese brigade on the| 
right covered themselves with glory, but | 
| the great desert, which had protected the 


the 
finding themselves, 


excitable negroes came very near 


with ammunition ex- 
of a brave 


the face 


but 


pended, in enemy, 
The 
val on their flanks of certain British regi- 
Had 
the right been broken, the Sirdar would 
probably 


crippled, still advancing. arri- 


ments was timely, to say the least. 


the loss of life would have been great. 
We cannot stop now to tell of the pa- 
tient and skillful work by which that lit- 
tle army was prepared through ten years 
(indeed, through fourteen years,) for the 
advance 
1896. 


tained 


on Dongola which began in 
It was a fine deed of skill, of sus- 
and of The 
drilled and 


taught to shoot and scout, and occasion- 


patience, economy. 


men were and disciplined 
ally they had a chance to try their nerves 
in a border fight. 

The real difficulty was at Cairo. 
Were a lean Treasury and a jealous and 
intriguing Court. An incident not told by 
Churchill occurred in 1893 or 1894. The 
young Khédive made a journey of inspec- 
tien to Wady Halfa 


his poor opinion 


and took 
of the garrisons. 
Finally, his expressions were so discour- 
that This 


the inci- 


show 


teous Kitchener resigned. 


made matter a ‘ diplomatic 
dent,” and the young man was promptly 
brought to He 
plained that been 


Mohammed 


book, 
he had egged 
Mahir Pasha, Under 
tary of State for War, and the Sirdar’s 
The whole af- 
fair only made visible one of the subter- 


apologized, ex- 
on by 


Secre- 


resignation was recalled. 


ranean galleries with which every Orien- 


tal State is mined, and it suggests the 
unrelenting vigilance and fortitude which 
the British Government must exercise to 
guard its Mastern empire. 

In March of 1896 the glacier was ready 
and that 


which destroyed the 


southward 
movement dervish 
empire in September of 1898. The cam- 
paigns of 1896, 1897, and 1898 were es- 
sentially one continued movement, which 


was launched on 


| bility 


the | 


The outcome of the battle of Om- | 


| for 


have won the battle still, but | 


| superfluous to 


There | 


pains to | 


| ous events to write about than the 





was only apparently interrupted. It had 
the cold inevitableness of a geological 
process. The advance of the first Sum- 
mer was from Wady Halfa right up the 
Nile to Dongola. The net results were to 
drive the dervishes out of the Province 
of Dongola and open the way for a for- 
ward movement east to Berber or Abou 
Hamed, when the time should come; to 
open a fairl¥ navigable reach of the Nile 
for transports and gunboats, and (most 
important of all) to protect the right 
flank from attack when the main move- 
ment should begin. The actual fighting 
in this campaign was not severe, but 
there were some smart little actions, and 
there were 182 killed and wounded. 
There were 130 deaths from cholera and 
126 from other causes. 
ters 
ishes. 


There were mat- 
troublesome than the derv- 
The epidemic of cholera caused 
much alarm and delay; rains such as 
had not been known in that part of the 
Soudan for years washed away several 
miles of the new railroad and added to 
the sickness. 

The railroad along the Nile was a vital 
feature of the operations of this Summer. 
Scuth from Wady Halfa a workable rail- 
road ran for 33 miles. As the troops ad- 
vanced, this was nushed S82 miles further 
south, and during the Autumn and Win- 
ter it was extended 95 miles further, giv- 
ing a rail line along the Nile of 210 miles. 

But this was not to be the main line of 
advance. It protected the right flank, as 
said, and had other strategic 
uses in the later movement; but the main 
advance was made boldly across the des- 
ert from Wady Halfa to Abou Hamed, 
leaving the Nile far to the right. This 
was a brilliant stroke. It gave the short- 


more 


we have 


est possible line of communications and 
made that line almost as safe from inter- 
ruption as the New York Centra] Rail- 
road. The Khalifa could only strike it 
with a small force by a circuitous ap- 
proach through the Gesert, and such a 


| force would court almost certain destruc- 


tion. The matter turned ox the practica- 
of railroad 230 


through a desert, with known water only 


building a miles 
at one place, and that water salt. 
that it 
it was built, and there 
are those who count this as the greatest 


Engi- 
neers and soldiers 
practicable; 


said was im- 


but 


of the Sirdar’s achievements in the Sou- 
dan. This was the real work of 1897. 
The whole question of the reconquest 
ond control of the Soudan was at- once 
changed by the building of this railroad, 
the 


mained 


desert was conquered. It re- 


only to concentrate troops and 


supplies on the navigable Nile, south of 


Soudan since history began, and to move 


| on at leisure and with stately certainty. 


1808S 


creeping 


Early in the glacier, which 


had 


been southward almost unno- 
ticed, took on visible motion. 
ble 


mud’s army 


A formida- 
S Mah- 
the At- 
bara, and Sept. 2 the Khalifa’s army was 
destroyed at The 


these events has been told so lately and 


army was gathered; April 


Was destroyed on 


Omdurman. story of 
so well by several of the gentlemen who 
went with the 
the newspapers that it 
tell it 
reader may, however, 
Mr. Churchill tells 
details that a 


forces in the interest of 
quite 
again The 
like to know that 
it with the 


wants to know 


would be 


here. 


more of 
soldier 
about, and his admirable maps and battle 

His 
much 
fuller than those of the newspaper writ- 
ers, 

Since Mr. Churchill 


has been killed, and 


plans have already been mentioned. 


analyses and criticisms, too, are 


the 


remnant 


wrote, 
the 


force has been captured; the railroad has 


Khalifa 

of his 
been completed to Khartoum, and now 
the whole Nile Valley is again open to a 
rule as beneficent as that which Gordon 
had begun to establish when the misera- 
all 


an 


ble events of 1S79 brought to an end 
the 


enlightened Nile empire. 


great plans of Ismail Pasha for 


Lord Kitchener has been called to the 


other end of the line of British occupa- 


tion, and Mr. Churchill has far more seri- 
“ River 


War.” Some of those who distinguished 


themselves in that war have 
in South Africa, and others 


find death or fresh laurels. Let us hope 


for all who yet live a quick and glorious 


conclusion ef this last war, so unfortu- 
nately begun. 


Kennedy—Country Boy,”’ published 
by Harper & Brothers, has just passed 
through its tenth thousand. In England 
the book has reached its twenty-fifth thou- 
sand mark. 


“ Kit 





| to tind employed in ordinary prose. 
prose becomes highly 


| prose on 


| Now, yield thee, or by 


already died | 


are there to | 
| Now, yield thee, or as God did 





THE NEW YORK TIMES—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


PROF, PECK. 


Features of His New Book of Es- 
says—This Writer’s Limitations.* 


Prof. Peck’s style has the first-rate merit 
of lucidity and the further advantage of 
being highly sonorois. Both these qualities 
he knows how so value. He is clear be- 
cause he never disturbs the bottom of a 
subject; all his ideas float easily, and eve 
gayly, on the surface. There is nothing we 
need. stop to think about. Everything is 
Perspicuous at a glance. And he always 
sounds well. That this quality has been cul- 
tivated might be inferred from the follow- 
ing sentence: “I refer to those who have 


been misled by Webster and the compilers | 


of the Century Dictionary into dropping 
the ‘u’ that gives dignity and sonorousness 
to such» words as ‘honceur,’ ‘ splendour,’ 
‘valour,’ and the rest, yet who almost in- 
variably, in writing the word ‘ Saviour,’ 
spell it in the proper way.” We have not 
noticed how Prof. Peck spells the words 
“creator”? and “ orator,”’ but trust that he 
acquits himself with his wonted dignity, so- 
norousness, and propriety. 

Prof. Peck’s essays deal with a variety of 
subjects. Many of these we are scarcely 
competent to discuss. For instance, while 


speaking of proprieties of language, he says: | 


“T once heard a very pretty young lady in 
a moment of vexation say ‘Hully Gee!’ 
Had she sworn a vigorous oath or two it 
would not have been unpardonable; but 
what she did say seemed to transform her 


on the spot from a very charming girl into | 


have | pn... 
# | Balzac at 
never had precisely the experience described | 


a bedraggled guttersnipe.” Now we 
and therefore we cannot tell whether it 
would have affected us precisely as it affect- 
ed Prof. Peck. All that we shall say, there- 
fore, is that, deplorable as the occurrence 
must have been, Prof. Peck's comment 
it seems to us to be made with a little too 
much of what he himself is pleased else- 
where to refer to as “the masterly, high- 
bred, aristocratic carelessness of a man of 
perfect taste.”” But we know very little of 
social proprieties. We shall therefore de- 
vote our remaining space to literary topics— 
concerning which we are, perhaps, no bet- 
ter informed. 

There are in the volume before us 
essays dealing with belies lettres. 


four 
We may 


discuss them in the order in which they ap- | 


pear. 

In “Fifty Books” Prof. Peck endeavors to 
give us a list “not of the ‘ best’ books, 
but of the books I should wish to have if 
they were to last me all my life.'"” He com- 
ments vigorously on the “ humbug” of or- 
dinary criteria of but, to our 
mind, he seems not to that the 
value of such lists as his consists largely 
“ Paney 


selection; 
recognize 


in the confessions that they imply. 


any one really wanting to read the whole of | 


It “is a work 
amid a dreary 
balderdash.” Fur- 
Quixote”’ “is one of the 
great books of the world 
thirds of it and read the rest in the original 
Spanish. But if you don't, it is one of the 
boresome productions in extant liter- 
ature.”" We fancy that in delivering himself 
of opinions like these it is Prof, Peck's ob- 
ject to exhibit not his perceptions, but 
candor and thought. tle 
declares Horace to be most human of 
all the poets, 
and Lucretius Latin authors, 
and Homer is the only Greek one, for whom 
the essayist finds room among his fifty. Evi- 
dently the Latin in Columbia 
has found famous books do not 
improve on acquaintance. He has on his 
list Italian or Spanish author, and his 
only German authors are scholars and phil- 
not Hterary artists. He 
Greek, Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish literature, although the masterpieces of 
ancient literature are scarcely regarded. He 
confesses that all this has ** something of a 
Philistine flavour.’ But let us cheerfully 
give him due credit for putting the Bible at 
the head of his list. 


*‘ Paradise Lost,’ ”’ he says. 
of fine single 
decasyllabic 


* Don 


passages set 
waste of 
thermore 


most 


independence of 
“the 
ancient or modern.” 


are the only 


Professor of 
that some 
no 
osophers, has his- 


tories of 


After this exhibition of literary tastes It 
is interesting 
English 


essay 


to pass 
diction 
“ Stéphane 


on to the theory of 

which the 
Mallarmé"; “ The 
English tongue possesses one great advan- 


poetic opens 


on 
tage over modern 
spoken in 
very 


every other 
the Occident, 
sharp line which it draws between 
the vocabulary of its poetry and the vocab- 
ulary of its prose. * * * Take, 
the word ‘ sword.’ 
for the weapon which one would be 


language 


by reason of the 


for 
stance, 


When 
wrought or oratorie- 
may look for ‘ blade’ or ‘ steel’; but 
in impassioned poetry would ‘ glaive’ 
or ‘falchion’ ever seem appropriate.” 

Now the distinction here laid 
hardly the distinction between 
the hand 
the other. It 

we eall 
and 


al, we 
only 


down is 
ordinary 
impassioned 


one and 


poetry on comes nearer to 


the distinction be- 
tne lit- 


being what 
tween the natural 
erature. When Scott says: 


may 
artificial in 


Him who made 


The world, thy heart's blood dyes my biade! 


he ta, no doubt, highly wrought and orator- 
ical. With some quatifieution, the 
may even be called impassioned poetry. 
Scott had written 


puseage 
But 
suppose 
save 

The world, thy blood shall tinge my glaive! 
would this have been impassioned ? 

We that Milton has great 
impassioned lines, the vocabulary of which 
very sharply distinguished from that 
Such a one is th's: 


are sure, loo, 


is not 
of ordinary prose 


*WHAT IS GOOD ENGLISH, AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS. By Harry Thurston Peck. l2mo. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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( friend 


| Nevertheless, 


| contrast, 


if you skip two- | 


| of another kind 
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Horace | 


| knew 


| or the publisher 


| extensive reading. 


| the interest of good literature, 
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This is the name | 


likely | 
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Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the 


thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim; 
and this: 

Awake, arise, or be forever fallen! 
and this: 


Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know 
how to hold 
A sheephook, 


Some of these Illustrations will, no doubt, 
admit of discussion, but for that we have 
hardly space. We believe we have estab- 
lished our point: That the English tongue 
does not always draw a very sharp line be- 
tween the vocabulary of its poetry and the 
vocabulary of its prose—that Prof. Peck 
has rather indicated the line between the 
natural and the artificial in literature. 

Independence of thought is especially dis- 


| played In the essay on “ Honoré de Balzac.” 


For this writer Prof. Peck claims an “ ab- 
solute pre-eminefce,” an “ unchallenged 
domination’ in French literature. Readers 
of Rabelais, of Moliére, of Corneille, and 
of other French writers may hesitate to 
accept this estimate, but not after they 
have heard Prof. Peck's reasons for it. First 
of these reasons seems to be the great phys- 
ieal vigor of Prof. Peck’s favorite. Balzac 
was “a lusty child of old Touraine, bred 
up in the sunshine and the open air.” He 
was “broad shouldered, bull necked, full 
of vitality and of the joy of life, with a 
Rabelaisian laugh and a tremendous tem- 
perament.” Furthermore, it is noted of him 
“that both in love and in fame he achieved 
a career that was almost ideal in its way.” 
There follows a list of women whom Balzac 
knew. This career of feminine friendship 
seems to reach a climax when Balzac falls 
in love with another man’s wife. Perhaps 
we need give no further reasons for putting 
the head of French literature. 


We wonder, however, to whom we should 


| apply the remark that ‘‘ one ought to spend 


ore’s time in reading Balzac rather than in 


| writing of him.” 


The next “The Human 
Side of Tennyson.” On this subject Prof. 
Peck says several things to show that Ten- 
nyson wag not everything that he might 
When the Laureate became fa- 
for instance, “he seemed entirely 
forgetful of any debt of gratitude” to his 
of early years, Edward Fitzgerald, 
Again, when Carlyle told Tennyson some- 
thing of the cruelties of William the Con- 
queror, Tennyson indulged in rather inele- 
fant language on the subject. And when 
Longfellow first visited Tennyson, the Eng- 
lishman “ entertained ’’ him in a manner of 
which one may be content to say nothing. 
we think it is a little ungra- 
cious, after speaking of Tennyson's admir- 
able accomplishments, to add, by way of 
that Longfellow's ‘“ scholarship 
was superficial." Longfellow was for many 
years a professor in Harvard College, and 
possessed, among otler things, a knowledge 

literature that was at least 
Tennyson, on the other hand, 
is frequently belabored for having attempt- 
ed to write about Arthur ac- 
more than two 
tradition We may, 
admit that in studies 
incient 
versed 


essay concerns 


of mediaeval 
respectable. 

King without 
with 
Arthurian 
cheerfully 


quainting himself 
sources of 
however 
such as 
better 


languages, 


Tennyson was than the 


| American poet 
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Mrs, Stoddard’s Novels. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Sitting in my library the other evening, @ 
while looking over some 
table, he 
feeling of enthusiasm, 


friend called, 
that 
exclaimed with some 
“ Where can I get copies of these books?” 
They were Men,” “ Temple House, 
and “ The Morgesons,"" by Elizabeth 
dard. I told friend that as far as I 
they were out of print, and there was 
to get them Mrs. Stoddard 
could be prevailed upon to 


and 


books were lying loose on a 


“Two ” 
Stod- 
my 
no way unless 
a new edition printed, and in this con- 
nection, why 
Books that 
comium of no less 


have 


should this not be done? 


have received the highest en- 
authors than Hawthorne 
and Lowell deserve not only reprinting, but 
They are charming and 
and all 
In these 
would be 


have 


delightful, full of wit and humor, 
aglow with a knowledge of nature. 
days of trashy literature it 
freshing and wholesome to 
thoroughly good and enjoyable as those of 
Mrs. Stoddard reprinted, therefore I sincere- 
ly hope and trust that this note, written in 
will have the 
Mrs. 


re- 


books so 


effect of giving edition of 


Stoddard'’s 


us a new 
books. 
SIMON WOLF. 

. dan, 2, 1900, 
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Two Articles and Two Far-Off Readers. 


To The New Times Saturday Review: 

As an appreciative reader of Tug Satur- 
pAY Review I beg to offer very sincere 
thanks f the excesent article in 
entitled We 
Acknowledge You 
New Year's 
Another 
from 


york 


your 


is- 
sue of last Saturday ‘* Books 
All 
have 
treat 
Very 
A Club of One.”’ by A. P 
Roxbury, Mass. 
THe REVIEW 
friends of mine in the 
a retired clergy- 
other a schoolmaster. They 
country, ‘‘far from the 
surrounded by scenery not 
the world for beauty and 
grandeur, and there they quietly sit enjoy- 
York TIMES SAT 
Cc. 


but Kew 


Write 
given your readers a rare 


fer deep thought. 
enjoyabie article was the extract 


and teou 


Russell, and for- 


I may state that | forward 


regularly to two old 
Highlands of Seot! 
the 


quite im 


ind—one 
live 


mad- 


man 
the 
ding crowd," 


surpassed in 


REVIEW. 
New York, Jan, 3, 1900. 
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Protests Against an Attack on “ David 
Harum.” 


Woolen Mittens Thrown Down as 


a Gauntlet. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

May I ask, (with due respect to ‘‘ the al- 
legation and the alligator,’’) What does 
David Harum s intransigeant critic~in THE 
SaTuRDAY ReEvIEW of last Saturday—do 
when he dips into the elder classics, Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Smollett, Fielding, et al.? 
In regard to his rather discouraging quietus 
so relentlessly * stomped” down on “ coun- 
try people,” may I pe permitted to throw at 
him a country-made pair of woolen mittens 
as a gauntlet on my own account, and for 
the sake of many another like me—country 
bern and country bred, and proud of it and 
thankful for it? 

Ignorant we may 
the higher “ culture 
vulgar in appearance, 
woodsmen, not unused to 
dialect of our farms and districts; 
vulgar in our feelings, not coarse in 
spiritual hopes and aspirations, 

“When Alma dwelt in Mardi his mission 
Was with the destitute,’ and doubtless the 
eultured. When God came down from heav- 
en He chose His disciples from the lower 
classes, Like our folks, those disciples were 
“country people,’ not agrecable to look 
upon, not fitted for cultured society. How- 
ever, one thing stands out from their his- 
tory—" the common people heard Him glad- 
ly.’”’ 

Now in 


be, 
” 


in comparison with 
of modern critics, 
like our fellow back- 
the backwoods’ 
but not 
our 


criticism of the 
“Storles of Paris,” may it not be possible 
that the aythors of that book lived in 
France so long that they came to look upon 
life from the French literary point of view, 
i. e., the radically critical point? As I have 
not read their book I am not sure what 
Sainte-Beuve it refers to; but if he be the 
one whose writings served as a whetstone 
for the wit of Granier di Cassagnac, Louis 
Veuillot, Pauline Limayrac, Théophile Sil- 
vestre, the Marquis de Layziéres Thémines, 
Amadée Pommier—who were all on-the 
same paper with Barbey d’Aurevilly—then 
that Sainte-Beuve it was whom Barbey 
dad’ Aurevilly wrote: 
“* (Sainte-Beuve,) 
fond des critiques, si son talent, 
coton filé trop fin, ne cassait 
trant dans le profondeur.” 
L. G. 
Xmas Day, 1809, 


regard to the 


and 


Qui serait le plus pro- 
comme le 


pas en en- 


MOEREAU. 
Bay Ridge, 


Made Introspective by the Attack. 


To The New York Times 
After reading Mr. 


Saturday Review: 
Noyes's letter of Dec. 
23, I could not help but wonder if a liking 
for ‘‘ David Harum” really indicated a lack 
of refinement. I wondered why I had not 
discovered it to be “coarse” and “ yvul- 
gar,”’ a collection of “offensive” ‘ nasti- 
ness."’ 1 proceeded to scrutinize the causes 
of my liking and of the pride and pleasure I 
had taken in introducing him to my friends. 
I read the book in midsummer, and have 
no copy at hand, but the impression of 
David's character remains with me as a 
landmark in the desert—a spring of refresh- 
ing, where I set up an altar and gave thanks 
for a strong and manly character. His in- 
ward life is saturated with the essence of 
truth and justice, love and loyalty; while he 
turns to his fellows a genial friendliness. 
The very force of his character conquers 
one, and converts one into an admirer, in 
spite of the homely furnishings of his mind. 
His good qualities are always in right pro- 
portion; for instance, his generosity never 
degenerates into maudlin pity for the un- 
worthy; neither is his justice ever hard and 
intolerant. It is good to see a man put his 
hand steadily to the “mills of God,” as 
David did, in the case of his brother and 
the Deacon; they grind tediously slow 
else. 
The 
way 


so 


horse trade incidents do not in any 
ridicule religion, but good naturedly 
discover to us the difference in stature be- 
tween the man who demands our homage 
because of his place and profession, and he 
who adorns any place and makes no bid for 
our admiration. 

At Newport, David found himself in a 
new element. He did not halt and defer 
and cringe and make an effort to change his 
color to match that of the company; but, 
like the great soul that he was, he kept his 
poise and carried himself and his own brave- 
ly into the bist society, as he would have 
done into the worst, had fate decreed. I 
especially loved the courage that made him 
stand that test and caused him to carry 
himself and his own-—offensive animal and 
all—without fear, where a smaller man 
would have been overwhelmed, 

And is it not ‘nspiring and ennobling to 
see a soul cleave its way through every 
difficulty and disadvantage of circumstance, 
furmounting every difficulty, standing at 
last full fledged, unmaimed by the conflict, 
master of th ; ituation? 

I am reminded there are varieties of vul- 
garity. It has been said by one: “1 do not 
forgive the failure to know a fine character 
and to entertain it with thankful hospital- 
ity. When at last that which we have 
always longed for is arrived—then to be 
coarse, then to be critical, and treat such a 
visitant with the jabber and suspicion of the 
streets argues a Vulgarity that seems< to 
shut the doors of heaven,"’ 

SUSANNA MORRISON. 

Bordentown, N. J., Dee, 27, 1890, 


Out of a Wilderness a Righteous 
Voice. 


To,The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Ana ie come Sees 3 that out of the 
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eous voice has launched a learned and 
scholarly bull of excommunication against 
the public idoi, harmless ‘ David Harum.” 
The inspired gentleman of the voice charges 
David with disorderly conduct, accompanied 
with indiscriminate and juicy expectora- 
tions of plug cut chewing tobacco. 

The erudite prosecutor sets forth, among 
other things, that David is repulsive fare, 
his wit is crude, he is a country clown, asi- 
nine, coarse, vulgar, rude, and a menace to 
refined society. 

Mr. Noyes says: “ To people whose affec- 
tion for the horse is abnormal, in short, 
people never conspicuous for much refine- 
ment, ‘David Harum’ is perhaps a treas- 
ure and delight.’’ It appears to me that Mr. 
Noyes has mastered the details, plot, and 
composition of the book more thoroughly 
and systematically than ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of those who have paused to 
read the book. 

Mr. Noyes takes a morbid and Puritanlike 
view of the book when he asserts that_the 
book should be debarred from refined 
ciety. The book is not a subject for clas- 
sical and serious study by any means, but 
it can be read with pleasure—and then put 
aside, F. GUNDERMAN. 
Union Hill, N. J., Jan. 2, 1900, 
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One Year of the Klondike.” 


To those having any personal experience 
in the gold fields of the world the idea of 
personal comfort is not suggested by the 
mention of any one of them. Gold digging, 
gold washing, or any of the other methods 
whereby gold is converted from its natural 
and usually unavailable condition into the 
gold that symbolizes the sum of all human 
happiness, signifies anything but luxury 
while the process used is going on. It al- 
ways means the hardest kind of toil, self- 
denial, danger, unkempt hair, and ten thou- 
sand sorrows, disappointments, and person- 
al inconveniences. The Kiondike means all 
these and more, for to the obstacles it has 
in common with all other gold mines is fur- 
ther added the 2,000 miles of difficult and 
weary ,ourney from the mouth of the 
Yukon and an arctic temperature. One of 
the finest armies the world ever saw was 
largely thinned and vanquished by Russian 
snows and Russian cold. Gold seekers are 
fired by the hope that it may be their good 
fortune to ‘ strike it rich,"’ but the highest 
tvpe of enthusiasm cannot be maintained if 
the enthusiast is all but frozen to death. 
And yet, in spite of snow and ice, in spite 
of multiplied failures on the part of the 
many and the triumph of the so very few, 
thousands upon thousands rallied to the 
army of unrest, the legions of the gold 
hunters that, without seeking, began re- 
erulting on July 14, 1807. Among the things 
incidental to the gold fever that soon be- 
came contagious so that all classes of men 
and even women were to be found among 
those braving everything to get gold, or to 
try to get it, were the founding and upbuild- 
ing of towns such as Skaguay, which grew 
from a few straggling tents in a twelve- 
month to a place of vast importance, with 
many blocks of stores and houses, miles of 
streets and broad sidewalks, public schools 
and churches, two newspapers, several ho- 
tels, two banks, sawmills, railways, 
wharves, a modern pipe line, and other at- 
tributes of civilization, Mr. Kirk writes of 
the Klondike from personal observation and 
experience, He was of it himself and saw 
that which he has now described with in- 
telligent eyes and a camera that makes it 
possible for us to see, pictorially, something 
of what he actually saw. 

We are, in the present volume, taken over 
both the Skaguay trail and the Chilcoot 
Pass. We see the two thousand-odd horses 
that perished on the White Pass during 
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September, 1808, upon the carcasses of 
which it was then possible to walk as upon 
a sidewalk for more than half a mile, and 
it is a matter of wonderment as to how any 
survived—but they did! Many there were 
that lived to finally arrive at Dawson, from 
whence the mines are reached. They gath- 
ered from North, East, South, and West, 
and in Dawson found a common Mecca, but 
in some cases, to wonder why they had 
come, 

An avoirdupois pound of Klondike gold is 
worth $255, and large sums are sometimes 
to be seen upon the hotel and bar shelves, to 
which no more attention is paid than is be- 
stowed upon other objects in«the same 
rooms. The gold fields of the great North- 
west cover an area of thousands of square 
miles, and the rich placer district in and 
around the Klondike River may be consid- 
ered as a mere continuation or extension of 
the mineral belt of British Columbia and 
the western section of the United States. 
It is an interesting speculation as to wheth- 
er or not gold will some day be found by 
some of the hundreds of miners and pros- 
pectors who are continually entering the 
wilds of the mountain fastnesses at points 
further than the Klondike. The length of 
time during which the mines may be worked 
by what is known as the Klondike drifting 
system seldom exceeds five months, and 
more often it will scarcely last four months 
of the year. 

The text in the present book is filled with 
interesting matter, and the author well says 


that the life of the Klondike miner fs not 
one into which men should hastily rush 
without at least giving the matter a second 
thought. The conditions in the past have 
been such that the most rugged constitu- 
tions have been undermined in a few years, 
and it has also been found to require pro- 
longed residence in more favored climates 
to restore those shattered thus to their nat- 
ural health. The conclusion reached by this 
writer is that the Klondike is not at the 
present time in any sense a “ poor man‘s 
country.” Many tales of the successes and 
failures of the various miners are given a 
ie geological conditions ‘prevailing aid. of 
ng o 

ees ror t animal remains that 
mining, 
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OLD ABBEYS. 


Some of Those in Scotland Now 
in Ruins.* 


Mr. Butler, who has both written and 1l- 
lustrated this very interesting book, is well 
known as a lecturer on architecture in the 
University of Princeton, besides being a 
Fellow of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. 

The ruins of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages in Scotland, and especially of 
her old abbeys, have been amply written, 
but in books which, while treating these 
old abbeys, both from an architectural and 
historical standpoint, are yet too bulky and 
scientific for general readers, while the 
small guide books to be found on sale at 
the ruins themselves are not only too super- 
ficially written, but often quite inaccurate, 
and indeed neither class of books goes into 
the “romantic interest’’ which centres 
about these places, from the roles they 
play in the poetry and fiction for which 
Scotland has long been so famous. Mr. 
Butler's purpose, then, will readily be seen. 
He has attempted to weave together for 
us not only all possible facts and theories 
about these old ruins, but also whatever 
of tradition or old romance centres around 
these ruined abbeys, quotations being made 
directly from Scottish literature. 

The book is the result of investigations 
made during two Summers spent in Scot- 
land, and has been confined wholly to the 
ruined abbeys, for the reason that restora- 
tion and continued use, “ when art did not 
flourish in Britain, have stripped many of 
the abbeys of every vestige of beauty and 
picturesqueness, while present use has 
broken the charm of romance.” 

The first chapter of Mr. Butler’s volume 
is in the nature of an introduction, treat- 
ing of the general condition of mediaeval 
architecture all over Europe. 

The tidal-wave of architectural activity 
which swept over Europe in the latter part 
of the Middle Ages reached its high-water 
mark in the north of France, but the in- 
fluence of its motion was felt, in diminish- 
ing degrees, in every direction from that 
centre, lts impetus toward the north was 
aided by the Norman conquest of England, 
whence it rolled on to break in ripples 
over the furthest shores of Scotland. 

Mr. Butler next rapidly reviews the condi- 
tion of Scotland's monastic buildings at 
the end of the eleventh century, the latter 
being as few and meagre as the castles of 
the Scottish chiefs were rude and primi- 
tive—until “Saxon England had become 
Norman England "'"—the effects of this 
change revolutionizing Great Rritain. 

Mr. Butler then outlines for us the his- 
tory of Scotland's old abbeys, one by one, 
all of which, he says, have a certain in- 
dividuality which lends them special charm. 

Uncontrolled by the rigid and logical 
laws of development which, combined with 
extreme refinement, gave to French Gothic 
its chief beat quite free from the lines 
of greater freedom that guided the ad- 
vance of the Gothic style across the bor- 
der, * * * it reached a goal very dif- 
ferent, * but in its way quite as in- 

as * * Certain elements remain 
cons through all periods of develop- 
ment; the emicireular arch, for in- 
stance, is p istent from first to last; the 
Norman arch, embellished with true Gothie 
moldings, is the commonest form of portal 
in all these abbeys. 

Mr. Butler also 
that the 
one of the 
beys can boast 
land, having been so carefully 
to lose their hirtoric 
served, as Ruskin says, ‘‘ as mere specimens 
of the Middle put on a velvet carpet 
of green-shaven lawn, to be looked at, 
which, for their size, might just 
well be put on a museum shelf at once. 
Scotland the ruins 
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them from further decay, and stand feebly 
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in the m 
they still 
over little 
of history 
past and 
Iona, a tiny island far beyond the high- 
lands of the west of Scotland, contained not 
only the sacred shrine of St. Columba anda 
congregation of holy men who made this 
their home and a centre for missionary ef- 
forts among the half wild tribes of Britain, 
but also ‘“‘a great institution of learning, 
which, the blackness of the Dark 
Ages the lamp of knowledge and 
cherished flame, until it the 
brightest Kurope—an 
house in a long night of 
rance superstition. * * * The his 
of Europe one long of 
and crime. The little Island of Iona 
a refuge to all who were weary of the 
less fountain of 
studious and a religious retreat 
voutly inelined.” 
St. Columba, with twelve devoted compan- 
left Christian Ireland in 563 A. D. for 
1 Scotland, and hundred 
il saint’s death his influence, 
exerted all over Scotland, was shown in the 
most striking manner. The monastery at 
Iona the first three hundred years 
of its tranquil existence reached a point of 
great prosperity and distinction, the young 
British princes being sent there to be 
trained and educated for their future duties, 
As a centre of learning Iona in those early 
days ranked easily first. The were 
of grent yn, often containing from 300 
to 300 studer at a time; the monastery 
being also noted for the number and beauty 
of its ripts, which were transcribed 
by the and their pupils 
which have come down to the present day, 
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*THE RUINED ARBRYS OF SCOTLAND By 
Howard Crosby Butler, A. M., sometime lec- 
turer on architecture in Princeton University 
and Fellow of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome With illustrations 
by the « New York: The Macmillan 
Company n: Macmillan & Co., Lim- 
ited. 1599. 
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notably one in the museum of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, written by St. Columba’s own 
hand. Iona was also the burial place of the 
Pictish kings, from Fergus to Kenneth Mc- 
Alpine, while kings and other members of 
the royal families of Ireland, Norway, and 
even France were brought far across the 
seas to this holy place of sepulture. 

In 1202 A. D., Reginald, Lord of the Isles, 
rebuilt the old abbey walls at Iona, the an- 
cient church becoming a Benedictine abbey, 
a convent for nuns of the St. Augustine 
order being established at the same time. 
The earliest remains traceable are of Lord 
Reginald’s day, but will be found much 
more interesting than beautiful. Around 
Dunfermline how many memories cluster! 
Hoy suggestive its very name! Malcolm 
Canmore early in the eleventh century first 
brought this town into prominence by build- 
ing his castle: on its hillside. He also de- 
clared Dunfermline the future place for 
royal burial, instead of the long-famous 
Iona. Almost all the kings of Scotland from 
Malcolm to the Bruce were buried here, be- 
sides many princes and other people of rank, 
Here, too, were entertained the royal family 
of England, fugitives driven from thetr own 
country by the Conqueror, Malcolm soon 
marrying one of the daughters of that 
house, the Princess Margaret. He after- 


ward founded a church and monastery, part | 


of which was dedicated as early as 1075 A. 
D., Dunfermline becoming in time the 
Westminster Abbey of Scotland. In 1821, 
during a period of reconstruction, the body 
of King Robert the Bruce was discovered 
and given the place of honor in the new 
building. 

But Holyrood Chapel, the ruined remnant 
of the once powerful Abbey of Holyrood, 
now in the City of Edinburgh, though built 
far on its outskirts, is even more interesting 
to us. Founded by David I., Holyrood soon 
became a favorite resort of the Stuarts, 
Holyrood Palace having been built by 
James V. after Flodden Field, and quickly 
becoming the centre of Scottish Court life. 
Here was celebrated the marriage of Mary 
Stuart to Lord Darnley; here Rizzio’s body 
was laid in the passage just outside the 
abbey, and, in fact, a strange fatality seems 
to have centred around the history of the 
abbey and the foriunes of all connected 
with it. But space will permit but few more 
extracts, and it is only possible to rapidly 
refer to Jedburgh, Kelso, Haddington Pri- 
ory, Arbroath, and the other abbeys, which 
Mr. Butler pictures for us admirably, 
both with pen and pencil. 

But Melrose Abbey cannot be quite passed 
over. Mr, Butler says there is ‘‘a charm 
about Melrose which is not shared by any 
other of the abbeys of Scotland, due not 
only to the manifold legends and traditions 
that are interwoven with its history, but to 
the peculiar beauty of the ruins, the rare 
delicacy of the workmanship, and the crude 
richness of its sculpture, * * * rich and 
beautiful though shattered—more lovely, 
perhaps, because it has been so mellowed by 
to itself and the weather.” 

pretty custom connected 
must be given. Mr. Butler 
Scottish Summer moon cannot be 
fair Melrose aright,” 
but that at Christmastide, “ when the moon 
is high in heaven, the children of the neigh- 
borhood gather in the 
David's ruined pile to 
and make the 


80 
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Men of Good Will.’ ” 

We would like, also, to linger over Dry- 
burgh, equally connected with Scott’s mem- 
for here Sir Walter Was buried, and 
Dryburgh, while possessing neither the ex- 
tent nor exquisite detail of Melrose, nor the 
antiquity nor historical associations of Dun- 
fermline or Holyrood, yet is most interest- 
ing, fcr two reasois—“ first, * * * forthe 
dust it enshrines,-and secondly for its grace 
and picturesqueness." 

Mr. Butler's book is very fully illustrated, 
pictures of, much interest and 
beauty, and of necessity adding very much 
to the effectiveness of a this char- 
acter, The volume, a book of about three 
hundred pages, will be found a valuable ad- 
dition to the knowledge of all who are in- 
terested in the architecture and history of 
old buildings around which so much of 
history and tradition of Scottand centre, 
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An Amusing Dip Into the Future.* 
The American eagle may scream, for the 
time is ceming, say, in 19909, when the United 
will include the of hem- 
The writer of ‘' Looking Forward 
of a fervid Eng- 
land and Ameri are to be bound with the 
ties of friendship. 
future 
Bower of 


States whok this 
isphere. 
is possessed imagination. 
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the King of 
* Right the 
wiped entirely out; she is dynamited out of 
Weyler, having sought refug 

blown to smithereens, 


Among the titles 
that of 
Spain is 


England is 
Americas.”’ 


existence, 
a palace in Madrid, is 
All America having joined in 
ment, the capital is established in Mexico. 
Patagonia is the most prosperous of States. 
All the great are due to 
The Eskimo has no longer any 
use for He works his 
means of electricity derived directly 
the aurora Locomotion is so rapid 
in 1900 that 
served which 


one 


changes 


dogs. sledge by 
borealis. 
at Chicago strawberries 
have been picked the 
day in Mexico. Prof. Langley'’s discovery 
of the navigation of the air has hastened 
all methods of locomotion. France! Poor 
France! Because of the Dreyfus enormity, 
in 1009 is only a name. Germany absorbs 
her. Who can tell? Perhaps a hundred 
years from now there may be much which 
is prophetic in this fanciful volume. 
* Looking Forward” 
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*LOOKING FORWARD; A DRBAM OF THE 
UNITED STAT OF THE AMERICAS IN 
1990. By Arthur Bird, ex-Vice Consul Gener- 
al of America at Port au Prince, Haiti. Sid- 
ney, N. ¥.: The author, 
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A General Survey of American 
Works.* 


Miss Fisher, the author of this book, in 
her preface makes an extremely modest 
claim to the attention of readers, simply 
stating that this book on American litera- 
ture is the outgrowth of work in her class- 
rooms, her pupils having been encouraged 
as much as possible to seek the author in 
his work and to grow familiar both with 
his thoughts and his manner of expression. 
She very truthfully claims that the infor- 
mation to be found in most text books Is 
uninteresting from the very meagreness of 
its details, which, being mostly confined to 
external matters, it has been found neces- 
sary largely to supplement from all availa- 
ble sources. 

Miss Fisher’s work has been very success- 
fully accomplished, the various biographical 
sketches being accompanied by a critical es- 
timate of the man’s work; her aim through- 
out being not only to apply the canons of 
sound criticism to such writings, but to en- 
deavor to clearly formulate and teach young 
people to apply the principles of good criti- 
cism: 

More attention has also been given to per- 
sonal details in the biographical sketches 
than at a superficial glance may seem nec- 
essary, but it is these very details that in- 
dividualize a man, and help us to form a 


cerrect idea of him. There is too little of 
such individualizing, * * * and our authors 


| do not stand out as men of striking charac- 


| ter, 


to which are ap- 
The value of biogra- 


but as mece names 
pended a list of works. 


| phy lies In the stimulus given by acquaint- 


; ance with what is fine, strong, 


; and lovable 
in character, and no study of literature is 


| complete in which this stimulus is wanting. 


| aim 


Miss Fisher is much too modest about the 
and merit of her very able book. It 
will be found most interesting to us 
ing a well-written and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the whole field of American litera- 


all, be- 


| ture, with emphasis given not only to those 


| personality, 


ary history 


writers whose work shows the most striking 
but also to the more imporant 
movements which have influenced our liter- 
as well as to its beginnings and 


| present condition. 


The book will be found of the greatest in- 


| terest to older readers, even to those whose 


| ample 


| of 


knowledge of American literature is already 
for here in a compass of four hun- 
dred pages will be found not only a perfect 
storehouse of information about not only the 
greater names in our literature, but also in- 
teresting biographical and critical sketches 
men like William Ellery Channing, 
George Ripley, Bronson Alcott, Jones Very, 
as well as cf Whitman, Stoddard, Stedman, 


Howells, and James, among the later writ- 


| vidual 


} ture 


| and showing a fing 


| the 


| neces 


ers. 

Perhaps the spirit in which Miss 
entire work is done is best indicated by her 
of a motto for her tithe page: Long- 
“The most interesting for 
histories of individuals and indi- 
autobiographies and the 
This is my favorite reading."’ 
first chapter of the book will be 
of American 
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To form 


1 just conception of the com- 
parative range i 


and value of American liter- 
iture it is necessary to be acquainted with 
masterpieces of other National litera- 
tures and especially with those of England, 
in whose language it is written. There is 
ary, too, on the part of the reader or 
thinker that broad, impartial spirit which 
rises above national prejudices and loses its 


| limitations in presence of the larger thought 


' the 


| the 
| literatures 


of simple kinship in humanity. .This spirit is 
outcome of long and patient culture. It 
is not allied to the passionate enthusiasms 
of youth, but to the calm, broad, well- 
founded judgments of maturity and age. 
The reader who brings to his study of Amer- 
ican literature this spirit of impartiality and 
a mind trained by easy familiarity with for- 
eign classics is struck at first by the ab- 
gence of supreme excellence. There is no 
name in American literature which he feels 
he can rank with that of Homer, Goethe, or 
Shakespeare. Neither can he find there the 
man of warm, large life, the very bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, >t one to 
whom the whole world feels akin—the 
3urns, the Heine, the Moliére, of his coun- 
try. Our literature lacks the wide sweep, 
uplift, the virility and solidity of the 
of Europe. To refuse to ac- 
knowledge this is a tacit confession of ina- 


| bility to recognize excellence. 


Fisher's work 
done, to the book and its subject 
adequate justice, in the same spirit must 
it be approached and read. The author re- 
minds us that in no country of the world is 
genius recognized and material 
prosperity so easily attained as in our own; 
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Emerson, 


or Eastern men, 
notably Bryant, 

Hawthorne, Whittier, 
existed a warm friend- 
much mutual admiration to 
critics of other's 
criticism, 
from 
stance of mutual admiration and friendship, 
there being comparatively little criticism of 
American literature by our own writers 
which will ‘“‘stand the test of time and 
satisfy the verdict of posterity.”” Miss Fish- 
er thinks it advisable to specify at once, and 
clearly, just what we mean by “ polite liter- 
ature.” 
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De Quincey 
and “ power 
which simply 
restrict the term “ literature” to that which 
brings the feelings into play, moving us not 
so much by appeals to our reason as to our 
and imagination. * * * ‘The 
lilies of the field have a value for us beyond 
the botanical one—a certain lightening of 


| the heart accompanies the declaration that 


Any- | 
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all his glory was not arrayed 
these. The und of the village 
value beyond its acoustical one, 
The setting sun has a value beyond its op- 
tical one. * * * It is this value beyond 
the purely practical and sense-apparent one 
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*A GENERAL SURVEY OF AMERICAN 
FERATURB. ty Mary Fisher, author of 
Group of French Critics."’ Chicago: A. 
McClurg & Co, 1899. $1.50, 
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in all things with which literature is con- 
cerned. This definition properly excludes 
the writings that beiong to the departments 
of law, politics, theology, science, history, 
and metaphysics; yet there are cases in 
which a great imaginative genius treats a 
didactic subject with so much original power 
and enthusiasm, so permeates it with his 
own striking individuality that he lifts it 
to the rank of pure literature. He moves 
while he instructs. To such works belong 
the sermons of Jeremy Taylor, the essays of 
Bacon, the criticisms of Sainte-Beuve, the 
histories of Carlyle, and, though in a lesser 
degree, the histories of our American writ- 
ers, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman. 


Miss Fisher excludes from the field of pure 
literature both Jonathan Edwards, “ our 
most distinguished metaphysician,” and 
Benjamin Franklin, whom she thinks the 
“man of largest mind America has yet pro- 
duced "'"—the one because too speculative, 
the other as an exponent of purely instruc- 
tive science, She also excludes the early 
Puritan writers, and points out how, from 
the very need of the time, the Revolution- 
ary period was noted chiefly for its ora- 


| tions and strong political essays. 


The profitable study of American litera- 
ture may be said to begin with those of our 
writers who first acquired international re- 
nown by works that deserve to be remem- 
bered and read. 


The first group comprised 
Washington Irving, Cooper, Bryant, and 
Prescott, all of whom were born in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, 
their works belonging to the first half of the 
Present century, while the second group 
clusters around the civil war, containing 
such men jancroft, Emerson, Haw- 


Channing, 


as 


| thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, 
| Motley, 
| that 
| at a glance to be a strictly nineteenth cent- 


Thoreau, Lowell, and Parkman, so 
our American literature will be seen 
ury product; the only noteworthy books of 
American origin in the eighteenth century 
being Jonathan Edwards's “ Freedom of the 
Will,” 1754, and Benjam® Franklin's 
finished in 1788, but not 
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and pervades our literature. 
which has been a scourge in the 
Voltaire, Heine, has never 
_more than a lithe, tingling birchen 
in America. Our humor is broad and 
kindly,” but lacks the mellow Elian flavor, 
and the exquisite keenness and delicacy of 
French wit A strong good sense and prac- 
tical shrewdness are other elements of our 
literature. One other indisputable quality 
il possesses, and that is purity. 
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Its Literary History and Its Round 
Towers.* 


The state of Irish literature, meaning 
thereby the literary remains of men who 
wrote in the Irish language and of those 
who wrote in English on strictly Irish an- 
tiquities, may be guessed from the fact that, 
whereas O’Brien’s ‘Round Towers of Ire- 
land,” which was published in 1834, has 
been thought worthy of a new edition, this 
book finds no mention in Dr. Hyde's liter- 
ary history “ from the earliest times to the 
present day.”’ Nor does he speak of George 
Petrie’s work on the same subject, which 
caused Henry O’Brien such bitter indigna- 





tion. These are not worth a line, although 
they created intense excitement sixty or 
seventy years ago. Dr. Hyde accepts the 


very doubtful theory of Lord Dunraven and 
Miss Stokes that the round towers were a 
fashion in building brought under Christian 
influences from the Orient and had no pa- 
gan ancestry in Ireland; therefore what Pe- 
trie and O'Brien wrote was immaterial. But 
shculd not an Irish literary history mentioa 
them just as well as Ussher and others who 


Wrote on Irish affairs? 


However we may quarre! with the omls- 
sion of names that still mean a good deal to 
living Irishmen and meant much to past 
generations, Dr. Hyde has managed to pre- 
sent the main facts of Irish literature with 
as little dryness as possible, weaving into 
the purely literary parts of his volume a 
thread of history. Thus the first chapter 
discusses briefly the Celts, noting that the 
word was used of the Celtic nations by the 
ancients, but apparently was not a term of 
their own make; while the second chapter 
reviews the early allusions to Ireland by 
Greek and Latin writers, and the following 
six discuss the native sources of informa- 
ticn, the fables and evidences drawn from 
names of fairies, gods, and places, the direct 
documentary evidence and the confusion 


made between gods and men, 

It cannot be said that Dr. Hyde 
escapes the old confusion between gods and 
men; but at least he gives the reader fair 
warning. The temptation to regard Finn 
and Cuchullain men who really existed 
is too strong for him. He speaks of them as 
actualities, and while noting that none 
the old Irish genealogies work back to the 
popular hero Cuchullain, he misses the in- 
ference that Cuchullain belonged to the fa- 
ble or fairy lore of a despised race and was 
therefore avoided by the bards who fabri 
cated these pedigrees for the ruling caste 
of Ireland, running them up to a pagan god 
or up to Adam, just as fashion dictated, He 
“Tf Irish had been, like 
modern ones, for sale, or could in any way 
have been tampered with, every one would 
have preferred Cuchullain for an ancestor. 


always 


as 


© 
of 


says: pedigrees 


That no one has got him is a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the genuineness of 
Irish genealogies.’ The trouble would have 


been for Irish genealogists to place a name 
like Cuchullain in a pedigree after it had 
been fixed to a certain period by the bards. 
The consciousness that Finn and Cuchullain 
were as fabulous as Manannan of the Sea 
and the Morrigu, that they were as much 
part of fairyland as Aongus of the Boyne, 


must have remained alive in the Middle 
Ages, when these genealogists were at 
work, Moreover, it will startle to hear Dr. 
Hyde refer to them as more trustworthy 


than modern pedigree makers, Surely there 
was never a time in the pagt when the flat- 
terers of this particular form of human 
vanity did not find a more general demand 
for their services than to-day! Should we 
not regard the Irish pedigrees, leading back 
to the sons of Milesius, so many at- 
tempts to hold fast to a consciousness that 
the ruling caste in Ireland, before the Nor- 
was a Celtic caste, originally from 


as 


mans, 
the European mainland? Figures like 
Meave, Cuchullain, and Finn are the re- 


mains of gods of the subject population who 
have faded into fairies and then evolved 
into heroes with fathers, husbands, wives, 
and children, and dates in history, just as 
European folk-lore contains the remains of 
long-forgotten gods and goddesses of 
Greece, Italy, and Gaul. It is hard to dis- 
entangle these bewildering threads. 

One cannot read far in Dr. Hyde's history 
without realizing how much there is in the 
old literature of Ireland that is to be found 
nowhere else, and how great a treasure 
house it must become when properly stud- 
ied. Proper study means first and foremost 
a dropping of the childish attitude of Eng- 
lish writers toward most things Irish under 
the sway of pofitics or religion, or crude 
theories about Saxons and Anglo-Saxonism 
and what-not, which have warped English 
minds and made English historians worse 
than useless to the world. We have here a 
mass of folk-lore and superstition, remnants 
of paganism thinly coated with monkish 
piety, stories with historical settings which 


have their analogues on the European Con-* 


tinent and their remote connection in Asia 
and America; yet the brains of England 


have been turning out worthless histories 
of Greece and Rome, and the explorers of 
England have been studying distant savy- 
ages, although far more useful lore is lying 
before them in the records of the Irish, con- 
cealed in a language which belongs to their 
own family of tongues, and might be 
leacned in its living form from their fellow- 
countrymen in Ireland. 

Dr. Hyde's history is only one part of an 
attempt to rouse Irishmen at least to the 
point of making use of their ancient liter- 
ature. He is a poet and prose writer in the 
vernacular, which is disappearing rapidly 


*A LITERARY HISTORY OF IRELAND. From 
the Barliest Times to the Present Day, By 
Douglas Hyde, LL~D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1899, 


THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND; Or, The 
History of the Tuatha-dé-Danaans. By Henry 
O'Brien. A new edition, With Introduction 
ys W. H. C. London; W. Thacker & Co, 





even in the rural parts of Ireland, and as 
“ Creeveen Eevin,” or the “ fair bough,” he 
is known under a flowery Irish pen name 
to a band of kindred spirits in Dublin and 
London. Very interesting is the revival of 
the -Irish language as a vehicle of modern 
literature attempted by Dr. Hyde, Yeates, 
and others. Their efforts may not be equal 
to the task of stopping the swift disappear- 
ance of the spoken language, but it may 
stem the current and bring to public notice 
the usefulness of the old literature for the 
study of Western Europe prior to the con- 


quests of Julius Caesar, From time imme- 
morial Druidic Ireland, the later Isle of 
Saints, appears to have escaped in larger 
measure the ravages of war than Great 


Britain or the mainland. There it was pos- 
sible historians and bards and written 
records to survive, the historians to write 
down yet more ancient deeds, and the bards 
to charge their memories with names and 
facts, with fairy lore and other fiction, 
which in part found thelr way into 
writing and in some small! quantity remain 
to the present day. 

The last two chapters review the progres- 
sive disappearance of Irish as a spoken lan- 
guage. They are written with the indfgna- 
tion natural to a man who sees a political 
in the efforts made to hasten this 
disappearance, and finds that Irishmen lend 
themselves to it, instead of opposing a firm 
front to the loss of their distinctive national 
color. He dedicates the volume of over 600 
pages “‘to the members of the Gaelic 
League, the only body in Ireland which ap- 
pears to realize the fact that Ireland hi 
past, has a history, has a literature, 
the only body in Ireland which seeks to ren- 


for 


some 


purpose 





and 


der the present a rational continuation of 
the past.” Despite its present neglected po- 
sition, says Dr. Hyde, the Gaelic League 
knows that the old literature is a “ true 
possession, of nationgl importance.” 

It were hard to shy which part of this 
history would interest most those readers 
to whom the old literature of Ireland is a 
novelty. Perhaps it will be the chapters on 
the fantastic war between  half-supernat- 
ural, half-human Kings, Queens, and he- 
roes occasioned by a raid for cattle, in 
which we see Aryan and non-Aryan races 


in the stage of civilization when cattle form 
the standard of vaiue and gods are heroes, 
heroes are gods in bewildering fashion—say 
like the Greeks before Homer and the Latins 
before Vergil. Or it may be that the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth chapters on the Os- 
sianic poems in Ireland ahd Western or 
Irish Scotland will be more interesting, ow- 
ing to the profound impression made by 
Macpherson’s publications on the literatures 
of England, France, Italy, and Germany to- 


ward the end of the last century. Dr. Hyde 
is a cautious writer and has far more re- 
serve than Irishmen used to have when 


writing of their own. 

Henry O'Brien is the type of the old im- 
pulsive writer on Irish antiquities who need- 
ed the light thrown by folk-lore and the 
study of savage superstitions which belong 


to the period since his premature death. 
Yet, in view of his youth and early date, 
it is remarkable how true some of his tui- 


tions and reasonings were. He did not know 
how to reach his conclusions, but of 
them will be honored hereafter when they 
are explained by other arguments. ‘The 
main theory as to the round towers, namely, 
that their form is pagan and can be ulti- 
mately referred to nature worship is doubt- 
less correct; but his belief that the towers 
themselves were survivals from the age be- 
fore St. Patrick cannot stand. The truth 
to lie in the contention that~they 
were copies in stone of a native fashion in 
architecture, which, like almost all building 
in Ireland prior to the seventh century, and 
much down to the twelfth, was of very in- 
flammable and perishable materials. 
O'Brien's book is rare reading; he was so 
convinced that he was right; he was eo sure 
that those who differed from him were 
wrong, and he was so unsparing of con- 


tempt and abuse of those whom he thought 
in league to di@credit him! His were Byron- 
ic days, when writers hit hard and laughed 
gleefully when they thought a blow was 
well sent home, though now we can see that 
very often the object hit was a windmill. 
Yet it cannot be said that “‘ W. H. C.,”" who 
writes: the introduction, shows much under- 
standing of the situation of this pretty 
question of archaeology; he fails to distin- 
guish clearly wherein O’Brien was groping 
toward a correct theory and wherein he was 
hopelessly at fault. CHARLES pe KAY, 


some 
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Landscape Gardening at the Public 
Library. 


A crisis like the present war in Africa 
naturally tends to increase the literature 
on that quarter of the globe, and just as 
naturally draws attention to what our li- 
braries have on the subject, and stimulates 
the acquisition of more material there. The 
catalogue of the New York Public Library, 
for instance, undergoes a steady increase of 
titles on South African matters. It has al- 
ready been fdund necessary to publish, in 
the November number of the library's Bul- 
letin, a supplement to the long list of books 
on South Africa printed in the preceding 
(December) issue. Public documents hold 
andmportant place among the works on this 
topic of the day, and are put to good use by 
the readers of the library. Even the publi- 
cations (in Afrikander Dutch) of The Zuld 
Afrikaansche Republiek have been called 
for. While the part that Africa is playing 
in contemporary history, with its warlike 
flavor, is well accentuatéd in the two last 
numbers of the present volume of The Bul- 
letin, the gentler arts are not lost sight of. 
An interesting and full list of works on 
landscape gardening includes, besides the 
general treatises on the subject, various cu- 
rious and fine works euezeting different 
by-ways of the subject. The list covers 
landscape gardening in its broadest sense, 
(including, of course, works on public parks 
and cemeteries,) in all its phases and de- 
tails, and in various countries, from China 
to our own. 

The Bulletin of the Public Library has 
made a pipce for itself as a bibliograph- 
ical tool of“decided usefulness, as well as a 
guide to those who use New York’s great 
and growing library. 





WASHINGTON. | 


Letters Addressed to Him When 
Fighting French and Indians.” 


“ The 
the 
clety 


Letters to Washington,’ found in 
volume, published by the So- 
of the Colonial of America, 
comprise the correspondence, mostly ad- 
dre x1 to Washington, when his head- 
quarters were at Winchester, and he was 
defending the frontier from the French and 


second 


Dames 





the Indians. Dinwiddie was Governor, and 
as it is well known, the Governor was a 
singularly captious person and difficult to 
get along with. Dinwiddie’s military 
knowledge was secant. He was often find- 
ing fault with Washington. In a letter of 
Sept. 2, 1757, the Governor writes to Wash- 
ington, “I accuse you of looseness in writ- 


ing, viz.: tho’ you not concerned in In- 
dian affairs, yet when an insult and quarrel 
it 
have 
same 
to 
friendly, 
to 
am 
reflection 


are 


was rea- 
given 


year 


subsists, where you command, 
expect you shou'd 
thereof, * © ©” The 
“My conduct 


was 


sonable 

Acct 
Dinwiddie 
the 


lo 
an 
writes: you, 
from always 
but 


pect 


beginning, 
you know I had great 
you of ingratitude, which I 
vinced your own and 
allow.” In October of the 
hington wanted to go to Williamsburg. 


reason sus- 
con- 
conscience 
must same 
WwW 
The 

allow 


year 





writes: “I to 
to come down 
time. You have been frequently 
With leave of absence.’’ It must have 
a great relief when Dinwiddie left for Eng- 
There is a just ap- 
9, 


Governor 
you leave 


cannot agree 
here at this 
indulged 
been 


land, in January, 1758. 
Dinwiddie found on Page 
marked 





preciation of 


His whole course of conduct was 

with confusion, uncertainty, and wayward- 
ness which caused tInfinite perplexity to 
Washington, 

Very little was thought of scalping during 
the iime when these letters were written. 
References to scalping are numerous. Dun- 
widdie writes to Washington: ‘* There is no 


exception in the act of Assembly giving pre- 
miums for scalps. * Capt. Spotswood 
paid for the he down. The 
method of paying is by law and must be ad- 


* * 


is one sent 
hered to, nor can I see much inconveniency 
in it.” Again, the “As 
you will have a number of Indians at Fort 
Loudoun I desire they may entertained 
with great civility, and send them out on 
scalping parties to such places you shall see 
proper.’ Mr. Speaker Robinson the same 
year writes: ‘Mr. Atkins wrote, 
very pressingly, to the Governoy to send up 
money to pay the for and 
the Governor accordingly issued his warrant 
for £249." 

Persons of all degrees wrote to Washing- 
ton. Capt. Thomas Bullit was a champion 
bad speller. He wrote: I have not 
bin Troublesom to you with Cilititations on 


Governor writes: 


be 


it seems 


Indians scalps, 


* Sir as 





acct of my Brothers prefermt. make free 
this Opertunity with Something of that 
sort.” Early friction between the Northern 


and Southern colonies is perceptible. John 
‘The invariable atten- 
tion, indefatiguably pursued by Pennsilva- 
nians,’ without regard to the common inter- 
est, for advancing their private fortunes— 
have long been glaring proofs of a Selfish 
and Sordid principle—which will ever pre- 
vail to obstruct the generous attempts of 
their associates for Liberty and Property.” 
John Chew of New London in the year 
1758 shows no liking for sanctimonious man- 
shown in New England. Chew 
‘Our Levys (Levites?) here do not 
go on with that could 
wish. N. England 
as high a flow as ever. 


Kirkpatrick writes: 


ners 
writes: 


as 


success and spirit I 
Vanity seems to be at 
It would divert you 


to see many of the Officers they have ap- 
pointed. One of the finest Fellows in this 
Colony was absolutely rejected by the As- 
sembly for no other thing than using the 
following words at Lake George (1755) when 
the forces seem'd inclynable to give way: 
‘Dam ye, my Lads, stand to the Breast- 
work and fire away—you kill them Faster 
than the Devill can Carry them off. This 


was esteemed by our Pious sanctified Brutes 
as great Prophaness, and shows the want 
of Faith and Grace.” 

We heard during the war of the rebellion 
of “ contraband news.”’ To-day we put no 
confidence in “ Kafir news.” Dinwiddie 
heard some rumor, and writes that “ as it’s 
Indian news it is not to be creddited.” 

Lists of Indian goods of 1756 are always 
curious. From an extended list we take the 
following: ‘‘ Mens Embroid’d Jaccoats, Mens 
Breeches, Mens Hats Laced, Mens Shirts 
Ruffled, Hat Feathers, Blue Strouds, Stript 
Calimanca, Bed lace, Brass Rings, Medals, 
Bullet Molds, Pistels, Swords, Scalping 
Knives, Bundles, Small and Large Beads, 
Razor Wire, Gold and Silver Tasles, Ver- 
million Red, White and Black Wampum.” 

An order has been sent to Philadelphia for 
certain things wanted by the soldiers. Alex- 
ander Lunan forwards the goods. There is, 
however, difficulty about the cartridge 
paper. Lunan writes: “I am at some loss 
what to send, but by the advice of some 
Gentleman of the Army here, I think the 
kinds I send will answer.” He then gives 
an account of the “ Quires, say Rheams, for 
the Great Guns." 


Military ideas of the last century are 
embodied in a letter of Lieut. Col. Adam 
Stephen, dated Aug. 20, 1757: “I have 


the pleasure to inform you that the two 
companies of your regiment under my com- 
mand are well. They are as well disci- 
plined and have this advantage over all 
other troops in America, that they know 
the parade as well as the Prussians, and 
the fighting in a close country as well as 
Tartars.” 
If space 


*LETTERS TO WASHINGTON AND ACCOM- 
PANYING PAPERS. Published by the Soci- 
ety of the Colonial Dames of America. Edited 
by Stanislaus Murray Hamilton. Vol, II. 
1356-58. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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tracts might be taken from the volume un- 
der notice, all of paramount interest to the 
student of American history. The editor 
has shown good judgment in not overbur- 
dening his text with notes. The reader will 
find all that necessary. The make-up 
of the book is excellent. 


o 


is 


A Roman Epsom. 


Fancy a classical archaeologist with his 
Mommsen by heart, poking over the re- 
mains of the Basilica Julia, and finding cut 
into a block of hard stone certain letters 
which spelled out ‘‘Epsom.’’ Could there 
have lived in the Augustan age a James 
Tod Sloan? We dig up the remains of cir- 






cuses, and we learn of chariot races and of 
the contests of gladiator this latter 
amusement on a par with the pugilistiec bru- 
talities of 1900. But an Epsom? 

When Signor Radolpho Lanciani found 
the word on the stone he must have 
scratched his learned head. It might have 
been easier for him to get at the bottom of 


a puzzling inscription than to have worked 








up the odds at some coming horse race. 
Anyhow, the Athenaeum is the authority 
for Signor Lanciani’s solution of the Epsom 
riddle. The old stonecutter, it is believed, 
was at work carving the inscription when 
he was called for. It is perfectly permis- 
sible to imagine that there was a trade 
union strike in imperial Rome Maybe the 
plumbers were in sympathy with the move- 
ment. And you are not to think that there 
were no plumbers in the time of the 
Caesars, for there is ample evidence that 
the plumbers of Rome were very clever, 
even conscientious persons, who took a just 
pride in their work, because they have left 
their names engraved on their lead pipe. 
Say, then, that a walking delegate (though 
Signor Lanclani does not t it) was 
making things lively in the neighborhood 
of the Basilica Aemilia or the temple of 
Antoninus. Come down out of that at 
wonst,” this historic personage might have 
cried to the hodmeéen, Then the ancient 
marmorarius at once dropped his tools and 
quit the job. What he had cut Signor Lan- 





ciani thinks was : 
Then he stopped short Now another 
marmorarius, a duly accredited union man 
‘with a card,”’ stepped in and took the job, 


“pl EPSOM n 








and, under orders, the text was changed. 
The word “ pleps,”” was used for “ plebs "— 
and so it read “ pleps omnis Cut off the 
“pl" and the “nis" and you have “ Ep- 
som.” 

We may then be fairly positive that this 
“Epsom” bears no sporting affinities to 


the Derby, the Doncaster, or to Sheepshead 
Bay or Monmouth Park. 


Where Dickens Is First and Thack- 
eray Nowhere. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I live in the country, and in the country 
I have lived for many long years. And in 
my intercourse with my country neighbors 
I have it day after day forced upon me that, 
to the mind of the average American farm- 
er, his wife, his sisters, his cousins, and his 
Dickens stands first and foremost of 


aunts, 


Victorian novelists, and that Thackeray— 
well, poor old William Makepeace stands 
nowhere at all. 


Whereupon much said. Mean- 
while, one timidly ventures to Has the 
author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair" labored in vain 


toward opening the eyes of unthinking 


might be 
ask, 


an 


and ungrateful generation? 
JOHN BAXTER, 
Passaic, N. J., Dec. 27, 1809. 


Brooklyn Art Students’ Association. 
An opportunity for art study Its 
offered by the Brooklyn Art Students’ As- 
sociation, which has just been organized by 
former students of the Brooklyn Art School, 


serious 


A studio has been secured tn the Jefferson 
Building, on Court Square. Classes will be 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph H. Bos- 
ton, who was for several years instructor 
at the Brooklyn Art School before that in- 


stitution was closed. An interesting feature 
of the school will be the daily sketch class. 
Among the members of the association are 
Mrs. T. H. Langford and the Mi Adele 
Ronyan, Helena Nesmith, Madeleine O' Bri 
en, Janet T. Hardy, Edith L. Mead, Corinne 
Carpenter, and E. Louise Munger. 











A Life of Admiral Dewey.* 


A very handsome volume, written by Adel- 
bert M. Dewey, assisted by members of the 
immediate family of Admiral Dewey, gives 
in full the history of our distinguished naval 
commander. The work traces the life of 
Dewey from his earliest childhood in Ver- 
mont; George Dewey's preparation at An- 
napolis; his many cruises, and how he first 
acquired fame during the civil war. Partic- 
ular attention is called to the careful train- 


ing of the crews of our ships at Hongkong. 
Those little differences between the Ad- 
miral and the Germans are clearly stated. 
The work is profusely illustrated. 


Several Heroines. * 

Of heroines in this romance there are 
several. There tg Petronel. Albert Lumsden 
falls half in love with her. Petronel becomes 
a fast, vulgar girl, and marries an idiotic 
Lord who, on his wedding day, says that it 
was a “beastly nervous business.” Then 
there ia. Lavina, who has been brow- 
beaten and abused by her tyrannical mother 
that she is bereft of all spirit. She loves Dr. 
Cary, a masterful man. Then comes Alison, 


who is Lavina’s niece. Lavina is 90 shilly- 
shally, though engaged to Dr. Cary, and 
puts him off so long that he finally proposes 
to the niece and is accepted. Such Js the 
main plot of “ A Corner of the West.” 
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*THD LIFE AND LETTERS OF ADMIRAL 
DEWBY. From Montpelier to Manila. Con- 
taining reproductions of hitherto unpublished 
letters. of George Dewey during the Admiral’s 
naval career, By Adelbert M. Dewey, as- 
sisted by members of the immediate family 
of George Dewey at Montpelier, Vt. Three 
hundred illustrations. Authorized edition. 
New York: The Woodfall Company. 


*A CORNER OF THE WEST. By Edith Hen- 
rietta Fowler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 























































































































































Aspects of Life There—A Study in 
Sociology.* 


Many of the books on China and the Chi- 
nese which have appeared during the past 
few years have failed to grasp the real situ- 
ation, or portray that wonderful people a5 
they actually exist in their ancient home. 
‘This is due largely to the ignorance of the 
writers rather than to an intentional desire 
to misrepresent the Chinese. The volume 
which we now have before us for notice, 
“Village Life in China,” by the Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Smith, D. D., is the work of a per- 
gon who resided in China for twenty-five 
years, and who, by diligent study and dis- 
criminating observation, qualified himself 
to prepare a useful sociological study. It is 
from those who have resided for a long 
time among the Chinese people that we 
have received volumes appreciative of their 
numerous admirable qualities. The author 
came to feel a profound respect for this 
great race, and suggests methods whereby 
they may remove the many disabilities 
which now retard’ thelr advancement in 
mcdern civilization. Commerce, diplomacy, 
extension of political relations, and the 
growing contact with Western civilization 
have proved totally inadequate as remedial 
agents, and, according to Dr. Miller, Chris- 
tianity in its best form is the only agency 
which will cure the defects which exist in 
their national life. The reader must not 
imagine that this volume is a missionary 
report. Far from it. The larger portion, in 
fact, all but a few pages, is devoted to 
a careful study of the Chinese village, its 
institutions, usages, and public characters, 
and of the village family life. In the few 
pages that follow these subdivisions the au- 
thor considers the regeneration of the Chi- 
nese village. 

In India over three-fourths of the popula- 
tion reside outside of the large cities, and 
in the author’s estimation there is no rea- 
son for thinking the proportion to be less 
in China. It is therefore necessary to 
thoroughly study them in their village life, 
if we desire to comprehend the conditions 
and capabilities of this people. Chinese life 
is full of bewildering and inexplicable va- 
riety, and the oldest inhabitant can learn 
something new about that life every day. 
It is not the intention of this notice to enu- 
merate the contents of this interesting vol- 
ume, but rather to select a few of the 
salient features and, by a brief reference 
to them, show the value of the work as a 
useful ®ource of reference. The book is re- 
plete with information, a veritable mine of 
knowledge on Chinese communal life, from 
which facts can be obtained that are no- 
where else accessible. 

Chinese houses are comfortless according 
to our standards. They are cold in Winter, 
hot in Summer, and smoky all the year 
round, The only closets are made by leav- 
ing out a few bricks from the wall. A 
small board, resting on two pegs, often 
forms the only book shelf to be found in 
the apartments, even of men of letters. The 
floors of all ordinary dwellings am merely 
the earth. The people divide themselves 
into four classes, scholars, merchants, 
farmers, and workmen, They have a pro- 
found respect for education, and the only 
Teasons offered for the absence of a school 
are that the village is too poor or too small. 
School teachers are numerous, and conse- 
quently most poorly paid. According to 
the Chinese theory, the profession of teach- 
er is the most honorable possible. Con- 
fucius and Menicus, the great sages of an- 
tiquity, were only teachers. The average 
Chinese scholar suffers for the lack of 
books, because in the country where print- 
ing was invented, books are a luxury of the 
rich. The standard dictionary of the Chi- 
nese is that compiled two centuries ago in 
the K’ang Hsi period. It contains 44,449 
characters; many of these are obsolete or 
Synonymous, but in order to attain suecess 
in Chinese composition, it is necessary to 
be acquainted with the force of every char- 
acter. Under the conditions of the civil 
service examinations, as they have been 
conducted for many hundred years, a sys- 
tem of school instruction is an imperative 
Recessity in China. 

After reading the author's chapter on 
“Chinese Higher Education" we are of the 
#pinion that no educational system in the 
World demands as much time, or as many 
feats of memory, as that which declares 
the candidate a Hsui-Ts‘ai, or graduate. 
The attainment of this degree means years 
of patient study and numerous introductory 
examinations before the examinations by 
the provincial Literary Chancellor. The 
Preliminary ordeal in the district city lasts 
for several days, and includes the prepara- 
tion of classical, philosophical, and poet- 
ical themes. Those successful on the first 
trial are immediately subjected to four ad- 
ditional examinations, each more rigid than 
its predecessor. In a district where there 
are often 2,000 candidates, only 13 can 
pass. It thus appears that the chances of 
success for the average candidate are ex- 
tremely limited. After the district examina- 
tion similar ones in the prefectural 
city, which are intended to act as a process 
of sifting for the final appearance before the 
Literary Chancellor, who is dispatched from 
Peking to the provinces to hold examina- 
tions once in three or twice in flve years. A 
graduate is allowed to wear a plain br 
button on his cap, and as long as he is a 
graduate in good standing he cannot be 
beaten like other Chinese, except on the 
palm of the hand. The recipient of the de- 


come 


*VILLAGE LIFD IN CHINA. A Study in Soci- 
ology I Arthur H, Smith, D. D,, author of 
* Chinese Characteristics."’ Svo. With illus- 
trations and index, 360 pages. New York, 
Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. Price $2, 
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gree of Hsui-Ts'ai is required to present 
himself at each triennial examination and 
compete for the next step in the scale of 
honors, that of Ling-Shéng Hsul!-Ts’al. 
Those securing the latter degree are re- 
quired to compete at the triennial examina- 
tions for the next step, which is that of 
Kung-Shéng. Those winning this degree 
are permitted to wear a semi-official robe, 
and are addressed by a title of respect, but 
in pecuniary ways their honors are empty 
ones, unless they secure the position of 
Supermtendent of Instruction. Above this 
is the rank of Selected Man, (Chii-Jén,) from 
which a person steps into the position of 
high official. 

In China the power Is in the hands of the 
learned and the rich. The leading men of 
the villages are literary graduates. They 
assist in the settlement of disputes, are in- 
vited to feast and wedding festivities, and 
are of great importance at the funeral cere- 
monies of those who are buried with the 
most elaborate ritual. The thought of the 
estimate in which they will be held for the 
whole term of their lives is thus a powerful 
stimulus to scholars of ambition, even un- 
der the great discouragements which at- 
tend their efforts to attain the respective 
degrees, In 1898 his Majesty Kuang Iisu, 
Emperor of China, issued edicts which abol- 
ished the old examinations for literary de- 
grees and introduced what was termed 
practical Chinese literature and Western 
learning. Toward the close of September, 
1898, the Empress Dowager seized the reins 
of government, suppressed her nephew, and 
nearly all reforms, both educational! and po- 
litical, were overthrown, 

The chapters on co-operation, as it exists 
among the Chinese in their religious and 
commercial life, abound with remarkable 
facts. This people have a wonderful talent 
for combination, and this aptitude is extend- 
ed into every feature of their lives. It is 
utilized in their religious societies, markets, 
loan societies, weddings, and funeral feasts, 
and in the protection of crops from thieves. 
A combination for the last named purpose 
is necessary to protect the ripening crops 
from swarms of marauders. ‘The poor are 
in such a majority, the population is so 
dense, and the fields so open that it 1s 
necessary to protect fruits and vegetables 
from plilferers. Societies of watchmen have 
been formed for that purpose, and while 
nightly vigils in the fields during the har- 
vest season, when the ground is generaily 
saturated with moisture which constantly 
induces malaria, rheumatism, and pneu- 
monia, are not pleasant, they are, never- 
theless, imperatively demanded by the con- 
ditions. 

Lack of space forbids our outlining any 
of the numerous other valuable features of 
this useful volume. ‘The field is so large 
that we appreciate the position of the au- 
thor when he says: 


A connected and orderly account of the 
phenomena of Chinese life we believe to be 
a hopeless impossibility. It would require 
the combined information of. all the resi- 
dents of China io make it complete, to co- 
ordinate it would be tne work of several 
lifetimes, and the resultant volumes would 
fill the Bodleian Library. 


We can heartily recommend this volume 
to all who desire a more intimate knowledge 
of Chinese life as it exists out of the beaien 
paths of travel, A glossary, numerous illus- 
trations, and 2 cupious index add much to 
the value of the volume. 


In a Country College.” 


This volume, which tells of the life of an 
admirable woman, is written by one who 
knew her well, The subject of the memoir, 
Mrs, Stoddard, was born in the State of 
New York in 1821, and married the Rey. 
Ira Joy Stoddard in 1847. Man and wife 
spent some eight years in India as mission- 
aries, Returning to the United States, they 
took positions in a college at Pella, in lowa: 
The college was fairly successful until the 
dread period of the civil war. Then it looked 
as if the school was to be closed forever. 
It was the courage and strong will of Mrs. 
Stoddard that kept it going. Mrs. Stoddard 
was a born instructor. She combined with 
devotion to her calling a singular sweetness 
of temper. The volume so interestingly 
written is a tribute to her memory. There 
is a chapter in the work which is excellent. 
It is the one which treats of the country 
college, 


A Journey in Book Land. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

“ Richard Carvel "’ was very fond of visit- 
ing at ‘‘ The House of the Wolf,” where he 
could plainly hear ‘ The Choir Invisible” 
and “Trinity Bells.” He had to pass 
through “‘ June’s Garden ”’ and “‘ Lost Man’s 
Lane" to get there, and ‘“ Looking Back- 
ward,” often saw “ David Harum” riding 
on “Black Beauty,” whereupon he gave 
him a “ Rose in Bloom” and “ Five Little 
Peppers” tied with ‘“‘A Bow of Orange 
Ribbon.” 

One day, while there, saw 
“Janice Meredith” “ Next with 
“The Colonel's Opera Cloak” on, holding 
“Helen's Babies "’; but he considered her 
“An Old-Fashioned Girl" and left her 
showing “ Pictures of Italy" to *‘ The Heav- 
enly Twins." He often told ‘“ Hugh 
Wynne” that “ That Affair Next Door,” as 
he called her, was full of ‘‘ Moods,” but she 
had ‘‘ Great Expectations " 
not “A Lady of Quality,”” and her family 
were not “ Virginians,” it was not sur- 
prising, and then “It Is Never Too Late to 
Mend.” Mm. 2s. Dd 

Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 4, 1900. 


Richard 
Door” 


still as she was 


*A BEAUTIFUL LIFE AND ITS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, By Anna Howell Clarkson lilus- 
trated. New York: Published under the 
auspices of the Historical Department of 
Iowa. New York: Brentano's. 
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GLADSTONE’S SECRETARY. 


Sir Algernon West’s Recollections of 
Fifty Years.* 


Tracing his lineage on his father’s side 
from Archdeacon West and maternally from 
Sir Robert Walpole, Sir Algernon West be- 
gins in this way; “I was born at my fa- 
ther’s house, 5 New Street, Spring Gardens, 
on April 4, 1832, and can claim an exact con- 
temporary in the great Reform bill of that 
year; indeed, I came into the world at what 
may fairly be called the commencement of 
a new era, for in that year the terrible Crim- 
inal Code which had so long disgraced the 
country was repealed. * * * Shortly be- 
fore the Queen's accession a little boy was 
sentenced to death for breaking a confec- 
tioner’s window and stealing some sweet- 
meats.”’ 

Sir Algernon West seems early in life to 
have been a collector of anecdotes, and he 
adjusts these to the innumerable personages 
he has met. The main distinction of the au- 
thor of “ Recollections’ is that he was Mr. 
Gladstone's secretary, What, then, Sir Al- 
gernon tells us about this great man is to 
be considered as authoritative. Educated at 
Eton and Oxford, through family ‘influence 
Sir Algernon early in life entered a Govern- 
ment office. Places were easily obtainable 
in those days, Examinations of candidates 
were of the most superficial kind. Sir Al- 
gernon intimates that sometimes “ idiots ”’ 
were given places in public offices. A re- 
miniscence of Frederick Locker is of in- 
terest. Locker was in the Admiralty. He 
always “wore kid gloves in the office for 
fear he should dirty his hands with ink, and 
he who afterward delighted the world with 
his brilliant verses and his cheery ‘ Con- 
fidences' was evidently not impressed with 
the dignity of the man or the office, for on 
my asking him what his duties were he 
said: ‘All I know is that whenever I want 
a clean towel or a piece of fresh soap I al- 
ways ring the beil and send for the chief 
clerk,’ ” 

The smart sayings, the bon mots, are so 
many in the volume, appearing on every 
page, that no set manner of presenting them 
is possible. This is a story having to do 
with Macaulay, ‘‘ He was the popular can- 
didate, and while standing on the hustings, 
side. by side with his opponent, he was vio- 
lently struck by a dead cat; the man who 
threw it immediately apologized, saying he 
meant it fom hia opponent. ‘ Weil,’ said 
Macaulay, ‘I wish you had meant it for 
me and struck him.’ " 

Having been sent to the Crimea on some 
official duty, Sir Algernon’s account of the 
conditions there is full of interest. There 
was shown the greatest incapacity on the 
part of Cgmmissary. Lord Panmure was 
not ‘‘a great War Minister.” Sir Algernon 
calls attention to a telegram of the Min- 
ister’s which read: “You are appointed 
Commander in Chief in the Crimea. Take 
care of Dowb."” Dowb was Dowbeggin, a 
cousin of the Secretary of War. During the 
Crimean War Sir Algernon tells of the 
many false stories then in circulation. All 
kinds of silly yarns @@¥ere ventilated, just 
as they are to-day. “ Sir Charles Wood (of 
the War Office) used to get a frequent suc- 
cession of letters frown an English governess 
in St. Petersburg, which were addressed to 
Lord Panmure, purporting to give the 
news, but I do not think they were ever of 
any real value.” 

Some of the tricks resorted to by young 
gentlemen desirous of entering her Ma- 
jesty’s service are told: 

Cadetships in the marines were given 
away by the First Lord, and it was part of 
my duty to measure the lads so nominated 
to see that they reached the required stand- 
ard, One poor boy came into my room with 
heels to his boots three or four inches 
high, and I had-to hand him over to the 
Inspector General of Marines, who, I fear, 
eut him off from his hoped-for career. 
* * * Mr. Croker, when he was Secretary 
of the Admiralty, used to perform this duty, 
and on one occasion he put his fingers on 
the hair of a cadet, fastening it to the 
measuring rod, and said to the boy, “‘ Thank 
you, that will do.” The boy stepped down, 
leaving in Mr. Croker’s possession the wig 
which he had put on over his hair to raise 
his height. 

Sir Robert Peel's death, Sir Algernon says, 
arose because the horse he was riding was 
a dangerous animal, and had been sold 
because the horse was known to be vicious, 
Sir Robert had quarreled with Croker. 

Going through a picture collection with 
a friend, where there was a portrait of 
Mr. Croker, ‘‘ How wonderfully like!’ said 
the friend. ‘* You can see the quiver on 
his lips.” “ Yes.” replied Sir Robert, ‘ and 
the arrows coming out of it.” Once, when 
Shiell began a speech by repeating, ‘ Neces- 
sity, necessity, necessity,”” Peel said, “Is 
not always the mother of invention.” 

Sir Algernon'’s theatrical reminiscences 
are many. He tells of a visit paid to Lord 
Spencer at Althorp. The greatest of book 
eollectors told an amusing story about him- 
self. There was a dealer in bric-&-brac in 
Bond Street. 

“ Here is a fine bit of pottery, which your 
lordship ought to have in your collection,” 
said the dealer, “‘ and you shall have it very 
cheap, only 2 guineas.” So Lord Spencer 
bought it, and showed it—rather proud of 
his bargain-—to a connoisseur, who asked 
what he had given for it, and remarked 
that the marmalade should have been in- 
cluded in the price, for it was simply noth- 
ing more nor less than a snilling marmalade 
pot, with a reen thistle painted on it. 
Lord Spencer bought no more china on his 
own responsibility. 

Had Gladstone an 
humorous? 

The Admiralty got into a great scrape by 
sending a condemned transport called the 
Magara to sea in spite of a report of un- 
seaworthines She sprang a leak and was 
beached. During the debate which arose on 
it, Mr. Goschen, then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, tried to justify himself by empha- 
sizing the fact that the leak was very small. 
Lord Young, who was Lord Advocate ¢ 
time, sitting next to Mr. 
was lucky that it was a 


appreciation for the 


Lowe, said: 
little one, because 
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he’ll have to swallow it.” Lowe pepeaies . 
to Mr. Gladstone, who never s 

evidently showed his want of appreciation 
of the joke, or disapproval of its frivolity 
at such a moment, i 


Here ts an instance of Gladstone’s absorp- 
tion. The Grand Old Man was one of the 
trustees of an important estate: 


One of the trustees arrived a little be- 
fore his time, and when the solicitor arrived 
they were discussing whether the myth of 
Helen of Troy could be considered in any 
way with the history of the atan M 
The discussion was continued till 12 o’clock, 
when Mr. Gladstone had to go to another 
appointment, and the business of the New- 
castle Trust had to be postponed. 


Sir Algernon notes a peculiarity of Mr. 
Gladstone's, which was the forgetfulness of 
his own age. In 1870 the Prime Minister 
said to his secretary, when there was 
brought under his notice the name of a 
very distinguished soldier, in connection 
with some honor: 


“TI suppose,” he said, turning to me with 
that look, which we learned so well to 
know, of indignant surprise, “ seniority is 
his claim; simply because he is old. In an- 
cient days old men were put aside to make 
room for the young.” I haltingly ventured 
to suggest, as a reminiscence of an imper- 
fect and wasted Eton education, the name 
of Nestor. “ Nestor,” he answered, “ took 
no part in the active warfare of life; he 
merely came on the scene as an adviser 
when he was wanted.” 


The author thinks that where Mr. Glad- 
stone was wanting was in a sense of pro- 
portion. 


He would often use the strength of a 
steam hammer to break a nut; he would 
treat a stupid interruption in a debate by 
an insignificant member of Parliament as 
solemnly as a weighty argument from a dis- 
tinguished opponent; he would compare 
Lord Althorpe to Oliver Cromwell, and I 
am not sure that he would not give the 
pre-eminence to the former. I never feared 
to approach and even to remonstrate with 
him on any important subject, but I was 
terrified at the look and words of intense 
annoyance which were sure to be elicited 
by some silly request from an ardent ad- 
mirer to put his signature to a photograph 
or a book, 


Describing the Cosmopolitan Club, the au- 
thor writes: 


Here I have seen Tom Hughes of Rug- 
by smoking his old pipe, and George Bar- 
rington his cigarette; Laurence Oliphant, 
just back from the Lake of Tiberius; 
Browning and Tennyson, between whom no 
spark of jealousy existed, and Thackeray, 
who never took in the spirit of the place 
when he said, “ Here everybody is, or is 
supposed to be, a celebrity. Nobody ever 
Says anything worth hearing, and every- 
body goes there at midnight with a white 
choker, to appear as if he had been dining 
with the aristocracy.” 


Lord Westbury was famous 
sharp things. 


On his becoming Solicitor General * * * 
he was called upon by the committee of the 
Conservative Club to resign hig member- 
ship. Before obeying he presented himself 
and addressed them. He had a small, and, 
if I may use the expression, a mincing voice. 
Some one at the end of the room called 
out: “Speak up!" “I should have thought,” 
he said, ‘“‘ that the ears of any ohe in this 
committee were long enough to have heard 
me.” A deputation came to see him as, Ate 
torney General, and, having heard his ad- 
vice, their spokesman said they would like 
to retire to make up their minds. He re- 
plied: ‘‘ Certainly, retire from this room, 
and when you have made up what you are 
pleased to call your minds you will return, 
but you will not find me here.” * © © 
When the horses to his carriage bolted, he 
shouted out to his coachman, “ Drive into 
something cheap." 


for saying 


On one grand occasion Sir Algernon was 
at the palace at Copenhagen. There were 
present many Kings and Princes, and, last 
and not least, Tennyson. 

I kept in the background, but the Princess 
of Wales spoke to me and introduced me 
to the King of Greece. After luncheon it 
was proposed that Tennyson should read 
something, and on his saying that ‘one 
man could lead a horse to the water, but ten 
could not make him drink,” the Princess of 
Wales said, “Oh, but I can," and led him 
up to the little smoking room, where, sur- 
rounded by all the crowned heads, with his 
great wide-awake on his head, he read the 
* Grandmother.” 

This is the author's conclusion: 

Old stories may recall the happy times 
when they were told, amid laughter and 
merriment, by friends long forgotten to 
friends long dead. Their brilliance passes 
in the telling, and cannot return in its per- 
fection, but the echo may awaken some 
recollections of a time when we also basked 
in the glorious sunshine of youth, before 
failures and disappointments and sorrows 
came upon us. 


Where the Dickens Prosks Lived.” 


Charles Dickens was essentially a Lone 
So we find that in London are placed 
most of his and here figure many 
Dickens’s land! That is 
fully peopled. And there many high 
roads and lanes and by-paths in it. Do 
you want a guide? Here is Mr. Robert All- 
but, who provides you with exactly what 
you require. Certainly you do not question 
the actual existence of Sam Weller or Mark 
Tapley, Vliver ‘lwist or Cap’n Cuttle? It 
is a natural curiosity that you should want 
to know where they 
fond of giving precise 
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Pilgrims 
ider Hungerford Stairs as a sacred 
Just the Micawhers left 
they lodged “in a little, ‘dirty, . 

public which in those 
was close to the Stairs, and whose 
protruding rooms overhung the river.’ “Miss 
LaCreevy, that nice old lady who painted 
miniatures, Where was her abiding place? 
Mr. Allbutt declares it was at No. 111 Strand, 
and that for many years a photogrftpher 
had the large gilt 
frame. drop’s Dancing Academy 
was in Newman Street. That old 
wretch, Quilp, ived on Tower The 
designing Mrs. Bardell belonged to Goswell 
Street Mr. Allbut gives ail the localities 
followed by Dickens's 
handsomely 


know 
the 
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Mr. Reid (who had had previous experience 
in wild parts of China) undertook to explore 
the mountains the 
Yangtse-Kiang, 
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fit- 
ting close to an extended campaign of thor- 
oug! earch."" One would like to 
hear more of such a man as that, and, “ had 
he lived to tell the tale,’’ it would doubtless 
have much 
Reid has 
Having ascended the Yangtse in large 
to the western borders of known 
China, the two men and their crew of forty 
Kiangsi Chinamen built at 
of smaller boats and 
1894, an ascent of the 
hundreds of miles down 
granitic mountains. 


fastnesses 
momentous journey 


as a 


Asiatic res 


been more 
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interesting than Mr. 
made 


boats 


Luipo a flotilla 
began, in January, 
river, which 
canons cut 


comes 
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The whole story of the journey (so far as 
this volume goes or half through it,) Is an 
account of battling with the currents and 
cataracts, winds and rocks of the great 
stream tearing its way through these 
gorges, and it is only now and then, when 
a shert side trip is taken that the explora- 
tion ever gets away from the river or any- 
thing certain beyond its course is added to 
the map. 


All the upper of this vast water 
course is known the Kinsha, Djichu, 
&c., as though it were a succession of tribu- 
taries to the Yangtse, but it is really a 
single stream, which rises from glaciers in 
the snow mountains that separate China 
and Thibet from the lofty and desertlike 
plateaus of Mongolia northward. 

The seenery of the story is that of con- 
tinuous rugged mountains relieved here and 
there by more or less fertile and thickly 
inhabited valleys, where there are crude 
farms and herds of yaks. One soon ceases 
to feel interested in it, but this may be due 
to the monotonous magniloquence with 
which it is constantly described. For ex- 
ample: 

After two days’ coasting from Dzun- 
Hak, on the 10thewe had reached the hilly 
coast of Tchi-su; the lowlands faded from 
view, and the black mountain masses ap- 
eared to the right and left like giant 

ands closing together to embrace us be- 
tween their relentless grasp, rising grim 
and lofty with their peaks bedded in snow. 
Clusters of gray, rocky islets animated the 
coast unenlivened by forest or verdure, caus- 
ing the current of the river to flow through 
innumerable narrow channels, up which 
it was only by the most hazardous labor 
that we were enabled to pole the canoes, 
threatened each moment to be capsized by 
the numerous whirlpools and cover-currents, 
or dashed into pieces against protruding 
reefs or jagged boulders. 


They entered a hovel in an apparently 
deserted village of semi-savages and found 
an old woman hiding there and frightened 
nearly to death; they restored the beldame 
to reason by ransacking her hut in search 
of food, the effect of which is related as 
follows: 

Her terror had now vanished before the 
more poignant sensation of injured dignity, 
and, seating herself opposite, she so t, b 


vacant stares, to impress us with the fuil 
sense of our transgression. Her mouth 
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from savage sort 
themselves 
although compelled by 
rough character of the country and the 
strife with robber neighbors to 
fixed villages and carry 
of trade and agriculture, 
grazing. The 
the 


removed 


} 
yeople are 
people 


the 
incessant 
dwell in on a cer- 
tain amount 
fishing, and 


rude 
worst of these 


savages are those on extreme north- 
tern 
human 
wild and 
Jules V« 


as facts in 


where scenes of 
that 

imaginings of 
‘redited 


borders of Thibet, 
sacrifice were witnessed 
theatrical 


ear 
are 
as any 
ne, and could searcely be 


any less serious a narrative. 


Almost all of 
greeted the 
picion and a 


intain people 
with 


h generally 


these m 
not only sus+ 
war, wh 
again and again with 
required 


lives 


expedition 
show of 
could be dispelled, but 
a hostility and treachery which 
fighting, and 
sacrificed in repelling 
Just 
weuld often be 
do 


strangers. 


hundreds 
attack 
to a fighting 
meta wholly peace- 


incessant 
wel 


mobs 


of villagers next crowd, 
however, 
ful one, 


welcome 


would ail they ould to 


aid the 


who 
and 
to a dif- 
seem 


Such differences were mainly due 


ference in race, for these mountains 


s of aborigines, but 
off-shoots and remnants of all soris of Mon- 
golian or Thibetan peoples, which have been 


to contain not only rel 


past time fer 
the 


driven into them at some 
refuge, and have 
pressure of their terrible environment until 
now they are reduced to brutishness, The 
attention to the 


character- 


degenerated under 


explorer paid constant 
superstitions 
of mixed 
ported new and interesting fa 
to them as well as in regard to the physical 
features, climate and fauna ef their for- 
bidding country. The mineral wealth of the 
region seems to We extensive and varied, 
and this may presently lead to further at- 
tempts to penetrate and exploit it; but 
until China or some other power is able to 
there, and methods 
nothing of any 
done. Now 


seems 


ethnic 
and has 
ts in r 


habits, and 


istics these peoples, re- 


exercise real authority 
traveling are devised, 
practical importance can be 
nothing short of the polar waters 
less inviting or profitable to civilized man. 
The volume is handsomely illustrated from 
photographic data and the author's collec- 
tions of ethnographic material, by Mr. L. J. 
Bridgman. It is handsomely printed and 
bound, and has maps, but no index. 


of 


Old School Books, Old Songs, and 
Old Memories. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your correspondent, F. J. Root, is right; 
our old school readers do indeed have a 
charm for us, as all of our echoolday books 
have. I was brought up on the “ Sanders 
Series,"” and have often regretted that I 
do not possess these old friends. 

In those days little boys of six and seven 
wore long trousers, and aprons buckled in 
at the waist with a belt and clasp, and how 
convenient these aprons were to hide one’s 
guilty face when punished and in disgrace! 
The boys pictured in these readers were 
shown in this same quaint dress, 

In pronunciation we were taught to call 
a“ wound” a ‘ wownd, “ route” was rowt, 
“ again,”’ “‘ National,’’ and “ ate,’’ were pro- 
nounced with the long a, and a general old- 
fashionedness prevailed, 

This was before the war. Ten years later 
I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Sanders 
address a teachers’ institute, and to me he 
was the hero of the occasion. I can still 
recall some of the ideas he then expressed, 
one being his preference for the obsolete 
word “afeared” instead of “ afraid.” 

That the attraction existing for our old 
readers arises necessarily from the merit 
of the poems or stories contained I cannot 
admit, for some of the former, at least, do 
not rise above mediocrity. I think rather 
that the charm is due to their connection 
with our child life—“the light of other 
days" thus recalled, for how many little 
incidents in our school life we can recollect 
which give us pleasure, and many of them 
must, of course, be associated with the old 
books. 

I have my old grammar from a later 
school, (Covell’s Digest,) with its many 
marks and annotations Undisturbed, some 
made by myself and others by a bright girl, 
my rival in the class, (for this was our ban- 
ner study, and what delightful emulation it 
recalls!) 

Among the recollections of chfidhood are 
the popular songs of the day, fram the old, 
old songs, of our mother’s time, which were 
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| 
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| 


} and other early negro melodies 
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but still old 
have been 


these 


sung to the later 
life. I 
many of 

ipbook 


to us, songs, 


of our own early able to 


collect a old songs 


great 
and hav one 
t and I 
delightful 
to 


almost 


devoted 


there is 


entirely 


hem can assure you no 
recalling the past 
through this 
recurring 
come to view, and 

of those who sang 


or 1e circumstance surrounding 


way of 
book, 

the 
with 
them 


leaf leisurely 


forgotten airs as 


titles 
memory 


old 


words or 
them the 
the time 
when they were 
Most of these 


he present 


popular. 

entirely unknown 
but I think that 
“Darling Nelly 
cold ground,” 
and “* Willie, 
‘Ever of thee 


fongs are 
generation, 

who remembers 
* Massa’s in de cold, 


ed you,” 


smile 


mis 


haunts me still,” and 


rebellion, 


iy bright 


patriotic songs of the not to 
the 


cannot 


ntion more evanescent contemporary 


fail 
oncerning 
of the 


(se 


o have pleasant recollec- 
them. 
Southern songs came our 


the boys called them,) 
little district 
I attended in 
“ Secesh ” 


esh " 
often thought of a 
which 
happened to aAave a 
The older girls in the school 
and of shared her 
request frequently came from 
‘*Marvland” or “ The 
always granted 
words were 


in Penpsylvania 
which 
hoolmis FS 
were her sister ‘ourse 
Th 


opinions. 


them to sing Bonny 
Blue ag,” 


Whether 


which was 
Southern 
the melody suited 
for that flag, 
among our favor- 
years after 


the criginal 


sung I do not know, but 


us, and loud were the hurralis 


and altogether they were 


ite songs. It till many 


I knew we n so cajoled, but it 


a pleas memory now 


their day, 


ant 
have and each 
to 


the 


dogs, 

aid 
for 
form a 
can be 
for 


es, like 


may be have its distinctive 


of reminis- 


crop, Which purposes 


mental calendar 
amusement. 


to 


cence, reliable 


which used for one’s 


Suppose, instance, a lady sits down 
the wander ab- 


allows herself to 
some of the old 
of uncertain 
just uncertain that 
tell him 


playing— 


piano 


stractedly 


Songs 


through 
and 


I mean a 

» Wants to know 
little thoug 
1 in which 
these songs 


fifteen or 


lady age,’ 
how 
soon 


will 
sne is 


is-—1 


the sone peris 


the date were in vogue 


he has but sixteen 


to deduct 
need not be 


KAYEM. 


o arrive at—well—there 
uncertainty! E. 


Dec. 30, 1899. 


more 
York, 


an 


New 


A Law Morgan Robertson Would 
Like. 


Times Saturday Review: 


To The New York 
Mr. Morgan Robertson 
about the 


has written much 
practiced upon seame 


defies contradi 


eruelty 
ctticers of and 


it is 
tion 


vessels, 


the po- 
RE- 


intention to controvert 
taken by him in your SATURDAY 

virw of Nov, 18, but I 
to recent legislation which tends to prevent 
and punish the Captains and 
whom complains. The act of 
1808, prohibits all acts of personal 


not my 
would call attention 


cruelty to 


mates of he 
Dec. 21, 
violence 
office 


sailor, 


$ severe penalties upon 


and Impose 


rs of vessels who strike or kick a 


Mr. Robertson not emphasize 
that the abuses inflicted upon sea- 
now much greater on shore than 
on shipboard, and that the vicious Keepers 
of sailor boarding houses and so-called ship- 
ping masters or crimps are now his greatest 
They of his money, 
and destination to their 
greed and purposes, and by elusive, 
and collusive arrangements with ship own- 
officers, and other officials, they 
‘shanghai’ the poor sailor at Ils. a 
month in British and to a port of 
their choosing, the remainder of 
poor Jack's money goes to the land sharks, 
make him their common 


But does 
the 


men 


fact 


are 


enemies. dispose his 


liberty suit own 


evasive, 
ers, ship 
or 
vessels, 
own and 
who conspire to 
victim, 

More shipments are made in the British 
Consulate in New York than through all 
other agencies combined, and the Consular 
officials, who are undoubtedly aware of the 
unlawful, immoral significance of the Is. 
per month contract, fail to frustrate these 
robberies on the very thin pretext that they 
cannot interfere with parties to a voluntary 
agreement, 

Fortunately, the Federal officials in Balti- 
more have refused to be governed by such a 
flimsy defense. In a recent “ blood money ”’ 
case, before the United States District 
Court in Baltimore, the Court ruled “ that 
if the jury were satisfied from all the cir- 
cumstances that the contract, as to the shil- 
ling, was not the real and genuine contract, 
but was a mere device to conceal a breach 
of the law, that then their [the jury's] 
verdict should be guilty as against all de- 
fendants whom they were satisfied beyond a 
reasonable doubt had committed the of- 
fense.”” The jury returned a verdict of guilty 
against all the defendants after having been 
out of the box not more than five minutes. 
Let us hope that justice, though represent- 
ed as blind, will see enough and be astute 
enough to hold the scales with a true hand 
in other ports and other courts, where sim- 
ilar cases will be brought up for judicial 
action. The sentence in the case referred 
to was to pay $100 each ($800 In all) Nov. 
24, 1890, for violation of the act of Dec. 21, 
1808. 


The present efficient United States Ship- 
ping Commissioner in New York does not 
hesitate to refuse approval of such obvious 
violations of the law, which prohibits the 
payment of blood money to secure employ- 
ment of seamen, and limits the allotment 
note advances to the wages of thirty days 
or less, according to the duration of the 
voyage. He is also conscious that those 
who control the shipment of seamen violate 
the law even in respect to this smaller sum 
of less than $20 allowed by the recent star- 
ute, but he says, “If I refuse to ship the 
sailor on American ships, even under sus- 
Picion of fraud ag to the allotment notes, 


| the 


the 


sels 


sailor 


at a 


will be 


shilling a month, 


shipped on English vege 
and suffer a far 


greater loss 
x * . * . © * 

Mr. Robert therefore well train 
his guns uy ks who prey 
amer nd leave the new io deal 
the cor ‘apta and mates. 
FRIEND OF SEAMEN, 
33, 


on may 

land s 
upon se law 
with ins 


fork, D 


SOD. 


“Some Children’s Letters,” 
In a 


artisti guise 


most 
Chil- 
Seton- 
Have 
book wa dand 
Elder and Morgan Shep- 


from letters 


privately issued pamphlet, in 


to ‘Some 


Ernest 


ymes 


us 
dren's Letters"’ concerning 
*‘ Wild Animals I 
litth 
published by D. P. 
ard of San 


Thompson's 
Known.” The compile 
Francise¢ which we 


rave very “*uthoriry for 


genuine, and the 


gooa stating are 
unaided efforts of 
readers of a book whose popu- 
attested by the fact that it 
dition after edition, and that 
impossible to procure a copy of the 
a considerable advance 

The « the 
er.thusiastic Mr, 
of 
an introduction 


of * Wild Ani- 


they say: 


entirel 
the small t 
larity is st 
has gone in‘o ¢€ 
it seems 
first edition, even at 
over its original price 
little book are 
Thompson's work—a 
lers fully 
these letters, 


L Have 


ymptiers of 
very over 
feeling which many 


share. In 


speaking 


his rez 
to 


mals Known," 

The man who wrote it should have the 
gratitude and love of every man, woman, 
and child who can read. All can understand 
its noble simplicity; all can see its unvary- 
ing truth in every all are irried along 
by its unabating interest and wonderful viv- 
idness. * * * Every live creature in the 
book has trod its pages and left its trail. 
We are better, kinder, more human for such 
a book. * * * Sympathy for the dumb 
things which have lived their days, run 
their race, fought their fight, and gone down 
to the end before our the eyes 
Seton-Thompson has opened. * * * Every 
boy in the land should own the book, * * * 
he will be a better lad for the reading. 
Every girl should read it and be proud of 
her gulps and tears. Every busy man should 
read and be drawn out of his business whirl 
into enother life side by side with the wild 
things. Every woman will read it, * * ® 
because of the abundance of her sympa- 
thies. * * * Fearing that our own judg- 
ment may be considered biased by a person- 
al partiality, >» h turned to the chil- 
drer Who will doubt their fairness or hon- 


estyv? 


line; 


eves 


that the 


been 
of 
eleven, writes: 
I think it is the saddest 
read. It is just the kind of 
talk about. Three times I 
it. They are all wonderful 
animals, but I do not why men are so 
cruel to t ! think most animals are 
more sens . a people, even though it 
is only instinet—such as Lobo, who died be- 
ause he wanted Banca. * * * [I cannot 
explain, because it is all so unhappy and so 
true Please excuse your book 
tears made them 

“IT. O. W.,” a little girl of 
“Animals I Have 
interesting way the 
how to treat them. 
had died of old age 
he was intelligent 


might have left his 
And : 


pre sr his delight in the 
author as 
natural 


Remembering, then, genuineness 


vouched 


ak a 


of these well 
let u 


zittle girl of 


examine a few them 


book I have ever 

book I cannot 
have cried over 
and interesting 


see 


the pots on 
ten, writes: 
teaches in 
inimals 
wish that 
wolf! When 
that he did, they 
mate unharmed. 
of nine, after ex- 
book, the 
that a wild never 
but is killed 
mal or man, 


book I 


Known" 
habits of 
I only 
Poor 
for all 
little 
boy 


an 
and 
Lobo 


gain a small 
quotes 
saying animal 
death, 


another i 


dies a always 
by 
would 
dollars.” 


interrupted 


either by 
“ When 
shot 


boy 


not 
The 
his 
alone, be- 


which 


we read that 
off a 


having 


have for five 
litth 


mother, 


gun 
been 
to 
got a poetry.” 
by 


by 
him 
The 

the 


her leave 


begs 
cause “* I've poem, 
capture 
Mustang. The 

unfortunately, far long 
and should be read as a 
the spelling and the 


is given, was inspired and 


death of the Pacing boy's 


too for 


verse 15 
quotation whole, 
thought embodied being 
equally delicieus 
Another letter, tells 
sudden 


boy of twelve, 


by a 


from a 
trip interrupted 
Mr. 
the 


Thompson 
that 
happy 


cruel 


of a 


thought of 


hunting 
Thompson n his book, 
given up 

life (the 


which led to 


Mr. 
by writing 
made me 
put the 
head. 
Just one 
be given: 


I like the 
Animals 1 


trip being 
saved his 
fine book 
the t 
hunting 


quail’s) 
of his, and he 
of the day, and 
spirit out of my 


r, so short that it must 


more 


book you sent me about “ Wild 
Have Known,” although they 
were sad stories L like the one about the 
cottontails best. It is about Molly Cotton- 
tail and her little son. They were dear 
Bunnies, only the light hurt my eyes when 
Memma read me about Molly” getting 


drowned 

The little booklet is 
artistic standpoint, its cover being much 
like those first used for the * Lark,” both 
the cover and title page having a wolf track 


very good from an 


in red; the same track appears in an initial 
letter. The that much 
actual work done by 
boys—the result certainly being very cred 
itable to them. The little book is not 
of much interest to admirers of Mr. Thomp- 
son's work, but in the future it may 
to have considerable value for Thompson 
calle 


of 


ompilers state 


on the book was 


only 
come 


ctors. 


Lincoln in Romance.” 
Abra- 


From early incidents in the life of 
ham Lincoln, the story of ‘“ Spanish Peggy 
has been constructed. Peggy is the heroine. 
Peggy's real name is Consuelo, but she is 
known in the little village of New Salem, in 
Sangamon County, IIL, as Peggy, because 
she is a cripple, and has a peg leg. She has 
come in some unaccotintable way under the 


| care of a Sac Indian and a cross old woman. 


Some money has been left the girl. Pedro 


| Lorimer, a New Orleans gambler, and sup- 


posably related to Peggy, knows of Peggy's 
money and attempts to carry off the girl. 
Abe Lincoln up in Peggy's defense 
and gets the better of Pedro. The manners 
of a Western town In the early part of this 
century are described. The volume is hand- 
gomely illustrated, with original sketches 
and photogravures of the localities where 
the incidents supposably took place. 


stands 


*SPANISH PEGGY. A Story of Young Iilinois, 
by Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Chicago and 
New York: Herbert 8. Stone & Co, 
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TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


We have been much interested lately 
in reading the letter from “ Cactus Flow- 
er” printed in Tae Times SATURDAY RE- 
view of Dec. 23, in which the assertion 
was made that “only a lonely man 
knows the true friendship of books,” and 
also that “ you may gather in city streets 
the wisdom of humanity, but you must go 
to the desert to come at the heart of 
books. Only a lonely man in a lonely 
land can weigh them at their true value.” 

The “ Cynic’s"’ comment on this letter, 
in the issue of Dec. 30, is also interesting. 
But can either claim be fully allowed? 
And what is the middle ground? 

What does the “Cynic” really mean 
by his assertion that the faculty of liter- 
ary appreciation and of all other kinds of 
effective thought is much more keen in 
the city than in the country—where, in- 
deed, nature is much more distracting to 
the concentration of the mind than the 
noise and bustle of the city, or by his 
“nowhere in the world are books better 
appreciated than in ‘the busy haunts of 
men,’ by persons whose tastes and inclin- 
ations lead them away from the distrac- 
tions and the follies of the crowds who 
find their delights in The 
“Cynic,” with his usual glee, catches the 
writer of the first letter tripping in his 
making a strong 
who 


externals?”’ 


or her use of a word; 


point when he says that “a man 
knows the friendship of books never is 
and never was a lonely man, though he 
may be a solitary one.” 

But 


one's life in town or country so much to 


has the mere accident of passing 
do with keen appreciation of books and 
knowledge of 


never 


true 
friendliness 
book 


Is it not above all a matter of tempera- 


for them and 


friendliness—a 


love 
their 
shown the true lover? 


to any but 


ment and, in a much less degree, habit? 
of other 
the 


need the attrition 
intellects to 


Some minds 


equally cultivated do 


best work possible, while to others this, 
except at rare intervals, would prove a 
great drawback. 

If look through the biographies of 


our 


we 


greatest writers. and most original 


we not find scores of argu- 
> it 


is one man’s meat 


thinkers can 


ments either- side is quite true 


that 
man's 


on 
what is another 


poison—and where we find one 
man can do his best work in a large city, 
quite as truly will we find the man whose 
un- 


work could either not be done at all 


der 
life, 
well as in quantity. 


the conditions attendant upon town 


or would deteriorate in quality as 


Lamb could work best in London, and 


the 
feeling happy in the country for a 


amcng most familiar surroundings; 
only 
very short period, nor really caring for 
green fields except as the proper place for 
the walks he all 
Hazlitt’'s best work the se- 
of an old 


for of 


long so enjoyed, while 


Was done in 


clusion Winterslow Hutt, 


coaching inn on Salisbury Plains, 


this We are told: 

and desolately situated 
was his favorite haunt when 
he wished to secure that entire solitude 
and seclusion from the world which he 
found so favorable to thought and quiet 
literary work. It was here that he drew 
upon his recollections of books and pict- 
ures, recalling what he had observed of 
men and things. * * * It was here he 
would wander for hours wver the bare, 
bleak pasturages and among the scanti- 
ly wooded hollows, and get home to his 
inn, miles from any other habitation, and 
set down the thoughts that had come to 
him on his solitary rambles, making the 
whole evening hours his own for steady 
and continuous work, 


This solitary 
inn * * © 


The 


jections to our choice of Hazlitt, whose 


“Cynic” can surely offer no ob- 


brain was without doubt * 
to 
same time,’ 


sufficiently ca- 
the 
as an example of the benefi- 
of the 
life on literary work. But may wenotclaim 


pacious entertain two ideas at 


cial results influence of country 
without much fear of opposition, that a 
life passed entirely in either country or 
town is an unnecessarily narrow one? Is 
it not true that for many of us a certain 
acquaintance with and use of the advan- 
tages to be found only in large 
the 


thoroughly 


cities will 


help dwellers in country to under- 


stand mors and more com- 


pletely enjoy «heir 
to them? Had 


the country he might have left an equally 


books om their return 


Hazlitt lived entirely in 


body of work, but it could 
‘atholic, all- 
and charming. 


large literary 
searcely 


embracing, so individ 


have been so so 


See how beautifully he writes of the 
country retreat. where his best work was 
done, but where only a comparatively 
small por.ion of his time was passed: 


On Salisbury Plains, where I write 
this, * * * with a few old authors, I can 


-manage to get through the Summer en- 


nui, * * * After a long walk through 
unfrequented tracts, often starting the 
hare from the fern, or hearing the wing 
of the raven rustling over my head, or 
being greeted by the woodman's stern 
“Good night,” as he strikes into his nar- 
row, homeward path, I can take “ mine 
ease at mine inn,” and shake hands with 
Signor Orlando Friscobaldi, as the oldest 
acquaintance I have. Ben Jonson, learn- 


ed Chapman, Master Webster, and Mas- | 


ter Heyward are “there, and seated 
around, discourse the silent hours away. 
Shakespeare is there himself, not tn Cib- 
ber’s manager's coat. Spenser is hardly 
yet returned from a rambie through the 
woods, or is concealed behind a growth 
of nymphs, fauns, and satyrs, Milton lies 
on the table as on an altar, never taken 
up or laid down without reverence, Ly- 
ly’s “ Endymion” sleeps with the moon, 
that shines in at the window, and a 
breath of wind stirring at a distance 
seemsasigh from the tree under which ne 
grew old. ‘‘ Faustus "’ disputes in one cor- 
mer of the room with fiendish faces and 
reasons of divine astrology. * * * Vit- 
toria triumphs over her judges, and old 
Chapman repeats one of the hymns of 
Homer in his own fine translation. I 
should have no objection to pass my life 
in this manner, out of the world, not 
thinking of it, nor it of me; * * * care- 
less of the future, but sometimes dream- 
ing of the past. 


We think we quite justified in 
claiming that Hazlitt, in the of 
London, could never have written such a 
beautiful bit of imagery. It is rather re- 
markable that the last lines of Hazlitt's 
literature 


are 
whirl 


‘ast contribution to should 


aave been in praise of books: 

I feel as I read that if the stage shows 
us the masks of men and the pageant of 
the world, books let us into their souls, 
and lay open to us the secrets of our own, 
They are the first and last, the most 
home-felt, the most heart-felt of all our 
cnjoyments, 

To come nearer home, look at our New 
England group of writers—Emerson, Al- 
cott, Thoreau, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes; 


Hawthorne, 
and only 
the latter's work was done in towns, the 
others finding their most congenial sur- 
roundings in the quiet country. 
vel, too, would doubtless have written 
well in town, but in quite different fash- 
The 


list might be indefinitely extended with- 


ion from his own charming way. 
out finding more than a small proportion 
of writers whose best work can be done 
in the midst of the roar and bustle of a 
great city. 

Leaving quite out of the discussion the 
noise and quiet of the two places, is not 
failure in the town largely to 
fact that in town there are constant 
terruptions of one sort or another? 
find larger social 
friends, invitations 


due 

in- 
Not 
circles 


only do 


there, 


we 
more more 


which cannot be avoided; but even the 
mere acquaintances one makes, consume 
much time—experience pleasant 
the 
country can be spent to much better ad- 


Then, 


in many cases—but time which in 


vantage. too, there are pleasant 


to the theatre, opera, or concerts, and all | 
sorts of other pleasant things, on every | 


side, constantly tempting a man from 


his comfortable library, until sometimes 
one seems to have only a passing ac- 


quaintance with the books which in the | 


country become best friends. 

So that, with an equal luve for and ap- 
preciation of books, days seem so much 
longer and fuller in the 
from the total lack of incentives strong 


country, and 
enough to call us away from books, we 
make companions of them, and so form 
the habit of spending 
time with these friends as the years go 
Therefore, if we not the 
country for “its loneliness, 


more and more 


by. do chose 


" may we not 
be allowed to do so for its greater oppor- 
tunities for proving to “ the 


tance of a man's living to himself"? 


us impor- 


THE REVIEWER AS AN ARMY 
MULE. 

Did anybody ever speak a good word 
for the unfortunate guild of reviewers? 
Unless “ The Sorrows of Satan” (which 
we have never read) should mayhap re- 
late to the of a critic, 
have no recognition 


career his woes 


Yet 
the grievances of authors are as old as 


in literature. 


literature itself. No doubt even the writ- 


er of “ The Bock of the Dead” carved an 


irate hieroglyphic against contemporary | 
| of many things. 


criticism. Job must have had some hos- 
tile reviewer in mind when he exclaimed 
“ Behold, my desire is that mine adver- 
sary had written a book!"’ Of course, if 
he had, Job himself would have reviewed 
that volume! 

The anti-critic-ic feeling just now is 


Ik Mar- | 


the | 


enough | be so anxious to do full justice to a book, | 





| soul 


| all 





Y REVIEW. 
running so high that publishers and 
authors forget their former passages of 
arms, and join forces against the critics. 
A high literary authority writes: “ The 
book reviewer (whereby I mean the critic 


of new books) is not worthy of the slight- | 


est consideration. I do not believe that 
any single piece of contemporary criti- 
cism was ever worth the paper it was 
written on.’ And an eminent bookseller 
affirms that sells a 
book.” 
lightfully assembled, that the finger of 
scorn may be pointed at them, and an 
imposing array of volumes is marshaled, 
“David Harum” working the 
lead, which have made their way into 
public favor despite a dead calm on the 
part of reviewers, or in the very teeth of 
adverse criticism. And yet bookseilers 
and publishers send hundreds of copies 
book 

improvident generation 


“no review ever 


well in 


of each 
What an 
are! 


they 


Dr, with a 
very real grievance against the pluralist 
Protean denunciation is pecul- 
iarly unpleasant, but the doctor’s demand 
that reviews should be signed ‘ would 
hardly mend matters for the author, as 
Mr. Alden has demonstrated. 
much of the 


Doyle comes to the front 


critic. 


is asking rather too dis- 


penser of literary opinion to come out 
into the open as a target for the missiles 
of wrathful authors. It savors of the in- 
vitation of Mother Bond to the ducks: 


Dilly, Dilly, dilly; come and be 


kilted! 


dilly; 


And Dr. Doyle cannot wonder that the 
response is something less than hearty. 

the fullness of time has 
to ventured 
behalf of 


creature “unworthy of the slightest con- 


It seems that 
for a few 
and timidly 


come words be 


meekly on 
sideration,” the critic of new books. 
the first place, 
of 


The reviewer is chos- 


opinion cf every person intelligence 
must have weight. 
en by his paper or magazine because he 
is supposed to be a conscientious and in- 
Before 
critic he was probably one of that inner 
of the table the 


whose opinions, we are told, do count for 


telligent person he became a 


circle dinner or club 


something. Why do they become value- 


less when no longer given offhand, but 
carefully pondered and delivered with a 
greater sense of responsibility? 

The swash-buckler style of reviewing, 
to 


thing of the past. 


show a critic’s own smartness, is a 
The modern reviewer 
sets himself earnestly to work to divine 
the scope and purpose of a book, to point 
out its beauties of thought and expres- 
to get the 


think his thoughts. 


sion, into author’s skin and 


Nobody can possibly 


to gain just its right flavor, as the pro- 


fessional reviewer, and really the danger } 
; is that 
things constantly coming up to be done} 


yut of not a few books he will get 


dreamed of putting into them. There is 


a prevalent opinion that the reviewer 


makes of his anonymity a sort 
ard’s Castle. Aronymity is sometimes a 


very comfortable refuge, but he must be 


careless and conscienceless, indeed, who | 


for 
having fixed in cold print an erring judg- 


ean find therein much consolation 


ment. 


That 

of 

limitation 
every where. 


the 
averred. 


reviewer enters into 
book 


of human nature 


every 


every cannot be 


The shows 
itself Mankind cannot 
expected to be a unit in literary taste any 
more than in art, politics, or religion. 
life the 
“ What 


man’s poison.” 


homely proverb applies, 
one man's is 


is meat 


But if we say that there- 
fore a literary opinion is worthless, we 
all 
ali 


all 
without 


and declare 


to 


must go to lengths, 


opinions on subjects be 
value, 

In a recent number of Literature much 
is made of the supposititious case of the 
bewilderment of a young novelist, James 
Jarrington Jawkins, over the contradic- 


° 


tory criticisms of his book, 


over the witty 
but, after all, 


presentation of the case, 
the 
In the most di- 


it is not conclusive of 
foolishness of criticism. 
verse cpinicns the young writer might 
have found gra-ns of truth. The allegory 
of the gold and silver shield holds good 


A few weeks ago, in a 


jlecture on fiction, Mr. Zangwill made a 


remark which may be equally applied to 
criticism: “It 
unanimous expression of opinion in any 
given direction to make of the thing in 
view a fact or truth, If a fact exists it is 


is not necessary for a 


| literature 


Contradictory criticisms are de- | 


| very 


issued to the reviewers. | 


| judgment it spurned at first. 


Besides, it | 


that | ture, a 
In } 


the carefully considered | . = 
) mule’s reward from authors and publish- 


; ers.) 


| which 
| and 


| saved on Dec, & 


| books 


} assume 
} a good deal more than their authors ever | 
in town; outside social pleasures of going | Sas 

en 
| cannot 
of Cow- | 


| ly 


be | 


To | 
| sians; 


| 
another | 


| tions 


We laugh | 
laugh | may 


} little 





— = a 


a truth from many diverse points of 
view.” 


——2 


No gibe is more frequently flung at the 


| reviewer than that the public often re- 


This is simply to say 
That Coryphaeus of 
was not 


verses his verdict. 
that he is fallible. 
Dr. Sam Johnson 
ashanied to say: “ My judgment, I have 


| found, is no certain rule as to the sale of 


a book.” No doubt, the public, like the 
House cf Commons, is an abler body than 
any individual critic in it—that is, in the 
long run. But in its snap judg- 
ments it is quite as liable to error, and 
the merit of a work is not settled for all 
triumphantly, 
“THe critics condemned this book, and 
look how it The selling test, 
however, is the 
worth, “St. sold—immensely; so 
did “ The Quick or the Dead "’; so now are 
“In His Steps"’ and “ David Ha- 
A breath against the popular fa- 
vorite is sacrilege, yet how often the pub- 
the 


time when we can say 


sells!" 


not yet touchstone of 


E:mo” 
selling 
rum.”* 


critical 
of 
“ David Harum” belated readers 
to it has floated on of 
Fundy tide of popularity are beginning to 
whisper their 


lic slowly swings round to 
Even 
many 
whom its Bay 
disappointment. No re- 
viewer need go out and hang himself be- 
cause the majority of what calls itself 
“the reading public” 
any book 


and civilization have not yet become pan- 


gives “a run” to 


he has condemned. Culture 


demic, and the shout of the majority is 
not authoritative. The last and decisive 
word 1s spoken by the minority, and that 


; may be the rejected word of the critic. 


The conclusion of the whole matter 


| Seems to be that we cannot see why the 


taster of new books has not an important 
mission. He is the army mule of litera- 
humble but 
(We 


very 


indispensable beast 
burden. 


that 


of remark parenthetically 


he often receives the army 


But what would the overwhelmed 


public do without him? Look back, gen- 


| tle reader, at the thirteen closely printed 


pages of announcements of new books in 
Review of Oct. 7. 
Look also at the list of 100, chosen from 


THe TIMES SATURDAY 


| all that throng and listed in THe Satur- 


The fate of Tar- 
that 
Oct. 7 


were 


DAY Review of Dec. %). 


peia was a trifle compared with 


the 
perhaps a 


threatened reader on 


from which few 
Certainly, to change the 
comparison, our aim was to heave a line 
and cast a plank or two into that raging 
sea. 

It to 


of a 


of 
hundred—nay, 


is safe say that ninety-nine 


out of nine 


hundred and ninety-nine out of a thou- 


sand—the review is comonly quite enough 


to read. Although this thought may not 


tend to endear the critic to author and 


publisher, it ought to endear him to a 


Wwe 


public, 


much-enduring “reading public.’ 


that there is a reading 


though how that can be with the preva- 
of cacoéthes scribendi 


disease one 


conjecture. When everybody is 
writing, who can have leisure or 
Yet 


publishers 


inclina- 


tion to read? read many must, or 


writers ard would starve. 
With such a flood of books daily pouring 
from the press, the intending reader sure- 
needs some guide. 


fer 


ful, and conscientious periodical devoted 


Does any better of- 
itself than a fairly competent, care- 
to reviews of books? 

The ro¢ the 


viewer's path are many; the laws, ethical 


‘ks and quicksands* in re- 


as well as literary, which should guide 


him are as those of the Medes and Per- 
that 


but No; most heroically we 


will not say—That is another story. 


| FRENCH LECTURERS AT HAR- 


VARD. 
The that the 


l'Université Harvard 


news Cercle Frangais de 
M. Henri 


‘tures at 


invited 
of le 


‘eived 


has 
de Régnier to deliver a series 
the university with 


of 
Cambridgeites 


may be re¢ emo- 


delightful anticipation by those 


and Bostonians who 


M. de 


As for ourselves, 


are ac- 


it 
very 


quainted with Régnier’s work, 


or 


not. we know 


that little 
has 


able to 


about it, and hardly justi- 


files the honor tha been 
We are 
ten some decadent ve 


the 


conferred upon 


him. say that he has writ- 
that has made him 
He 
the 


traitor 


rse 


fashion in certain Parisian salons. 


written some about 


of 


also things 


“the 


has 


*“ honor the army" and 


Dreyfus," which have 
pealed to foreigners. We 
he 


Le Figaro. 


not particularly ap- 
that 


for 


ire informed 


will shortly conduct a “ chronique ”’ 


The position that this gentleman occupies 


in French literature impels 


us to inquire, What standard of fame or ex. 


contemporary 
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EARNINGS. 


authentic 
novelists. 


interesting to have 
popular 


{t ls always 
details of the 
“John Strange 
English authoress, 
to Conjure With,” 
in these pages on Noy. 
time publicly disclosed 
during her first fifteen years of study and 
work. Mrs. Stannard is one of the very few 
women novelists of the day who chose their 
vocation during childhood, and laboriousiy 
worked at it as a life profession, much as 
a doctor, soldier, or lawyer would do, She 
may at least claim to be a thorough work- 
woman, a professional au fond, with knowl- 
edge of how to tell a story, which is an art 
not to be acquired in a day, and sadly want- 
ing on the part of many brilliant women 
who have turned late in life to the pen. 

When Mrs, Stannard suddenly achieved 
popularity in 1885 with ‘ Bootles’ Baby,” 
she had already been assiduously working 
her craft some fifteen years, which to 
extent accounts for her success in 
holding a front place among light 
fictionists from that day to this. Her forth- 
coming book, “ The Money Sense '’—to be 
published by the Lippincotts in February— 
which is said to be the most daring she has 
yet written, will bring her output to the 
total of seventy volumes since her marriage, 
in 1884. A letter in which she records her 
early earnings appears in the Christmas 
number of Pearson's Magazine, as part of 
an interesting paper by Miss Maud Churton, 
who had asked many writers to tell of “‘ My 
First Guinea.’ Here Mrs. Stannard says: 


earnings of 
Winter,’ the well-known 
whose novel, “A Name 
was favorably reviewed 
18, has for the first 
her actual earnings 


at 
some 
steadily 


My first guinea was 10s., if I may be par- 
doned the bull. I was just twenty then, and 
had been sending out my manuscripts since 
I was fourteen years old. * * * What 
strikes me most in looking over my account 
book (for from first to last I have religious- 
ly put down every satiniog that I have ever 
received,) is surprise that 1 could have been 
so extraordinarily patient and persevering 
as I certainly was, for no fewer than six 
years went by between the day when I first 
sent a story to try its fate and the joyful 
morn on which I received that first 10s. 

It was little wonder that my initial effort 
was still-bern, I was only fourteen years 
old. whem I wrote “ Clotilde’s Vengeance,” 
which was a atoey of the wrench ore 
tion, and might fitly be described as a s 
of dear Whyte Melville's * Cerise" grafted 
on a stem of Ouida’s glowing romances. 
sent it to a publication called Wotiing 
Bells, and never heard any more of it from 
that day to this. 

After that six years went by, during 
which I spent a greater part of my time 
writing, wasting paper, if the truth be told. 
I tried many times to get acceptance, but— 
until at the end of four years a friend of my 
father took a little sketch of mine for The 
Yorkshire Chronicle, and eee t the honor 
of seeing myself in print a sufficient return 
for a very smart skit—I had no luck. It 
was two years after this that I received 


my first. payment, the 10s, before men- 
tioned. But t van of. oe ee see meses Bee 
seems a-week and pre: week a mon month, S 
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cellence governs the Cercle Francais | marvel when I realize that I stuck so clos 
5 A ; : ‘ ly to my point 
"TT rsité Harvar akine its oh 5 . 
rUniversité Harvard in making | | Yet I am told constanily that I hav 
tions? been so lucky, that I don't know what the 
| grind of literary effort is. Don't I! Well 

We recall that three years ago M. Brune- | then, here a list of figures showing what 

tiAre, editor of La Revue des Deux Mondes, | ™Y Income was during the years which fol- 
| lowed on the receipt of my first earnings 
was invited to Cambridge. M. Bruneti#re | down to the day when I received from tie 
. s s . og editor of The » Graphic the check for the se- 
is an Academician, a writer of cold, heavy, | pia) use of * Bootes’ Baby": Income for 
logical, yet excessively erudite French, As Mr. | 3.: ISTT, £3 NTS, ESS 14s. Gd.; 
fe S. Ge E82 10s.; 1831, £1521 s.; 
Henry James recently observed, *‘ He is full INNS, £125 108.; ISNT. £112 15s., (not 
of information and chagrin."’ M. Brunetifre | x a jing the sum received for sootles’ 
‘ : ; es ss | Baby.) 
is a critic who measures his subjects with | The grand total of receipts for nine 
‘the rule, square, and compass—the only sur- | re as ol nee al hard work amounts to E8S7 a 
; ; 5 : . 5a i 0 say nothing of the six years of unreward- 
vivor of impossible scientific criticism, He | ed toll which went before. I do not cite 
e . } . | is 2 _ y ry i o ¢ y ’ 
was the literary enemy of Emile Zola; re | ee , way * sree ae oh wnat 5 ede 
‘ = ; only lel young writers tell me tha do 
became the enemy of truth and justice by not know what literary grind is [ smile, and 
his specious eulogies of the French Army. | a pa tor eal Serer, se of ty * ee ica: 
| ¢ 7 an y ne nih c le or 5s lO 
To-day many people hold him in contempt, | *‘ Go thou and do likewise.” 
or quietly question his sanity. Mrs. Stannard leaves all of her busl- 
Then there appeared M. René Doumie, | as affairs and most of her correspondence 
| to her husbund. She has never been inside 
a colleague of M. Bruneti@re on La Revue | , : 
idee : ea ae . : |} her English publishers’ offices! But Mr 
des Deux Mondes, and a sighing candidate | p y. white (the head of the firm) is one 
for the French Academy. This man’s Iit- | of her intimate friends. As her husbrnd's 
erary efforts have been proficient and nu- | wretched health makes London life a bur 
merous. Of his approved rhetoric there can | den to him, and her children were delicate, 
be no doubt, for he is Professor of Rhetoric | Mrs. St annard ne 4 REM ADIOUAY: th Re oee 
¢ Stanislaus Coll Se has written: sev where she is much liked by the townspe yple 

Stanislaus we. e as F € sev- 2 
a eee ee igs “ J for her praises of the town and her success- 
eral volumes of literary studies which are ful attempts to increase the numbers of 
in the style of the schooimaster, lacking | English and American visitors. She us just 
both vitality and imagination. He is not | taken a nine years’ lease of a rooniy house 
quite forty years of age, but he has the | in the heart of the town in the Rue d’Ecosse, 
phlegmatic repose of Renan at sixty. | close to the Sous-Prefecture, She is evi- 

ees cued inl he cetleuweis et ee | dently inelined to make Dieppe her pernia- 

a “aouarc toc "no ered some lec- | 

: nent home. 
tures last Spring on the ** History of French - 

-ams : metry.” the osite . TT 
Dramatic Poetry,” is the opposite of M. | WASHINGTON AT THE GROLIER 
Bruneti@re in everything save heaviness of CLUB 
diction—his style is just as ponderous but 

He , rt an: tbe evieus 
absolutely lifeless. His novels are cheap, | Bae W hington has been carica 
is ' ' ' tured! was the expression of one visitor 

seudo-psychologica s ies tending to Ee? . 5 y 
pst ido psychological — studi ! endir | to the Grolier Club after viewing the col- 
mystify and to exasperate. They would bi lection of Washington portraits that have 
immoral were it not for their ridiculous | been exhibited there during the last three 
morbidness, | weeks. This collection of about 500 pieces 

N MM. Bruneti@r Doumit fod i | mostly engravings, has been wonderfully in- 

ow SM. srunctiere 0 *, wel ane 

* ? | teresting and instructive, not only to the 

gnier are French writers who have @ | yo er of Washin stoniana, but to the more o1 
certain personal reading public, principally | dinary individual who has not made the 
among the authors whose books they have | mun the subject of his thoughts and re- 
written about or :alked at. They are, how- | searches 
ever, suggestive of no tendencies of French | T° the person whose knowledge of Wash- 

; | ington'’s appearance mitec 1e well- 

Literature. They are the mouthpieces of no | ington’s appearance is ii nited to the 
oT . i ' ‘eho | known Stuart and possibly one or two oth- 
school, hey repre t simply themselves, | Qn. o¢ accepted pattern it is no wonder that 
and they do that with no marked distin« many of the engravings in the Grolier Club 
tion—certainly not with sufficient sincerity { should be regarded as caricatures. And 
and originality to make them attractive to | they are, too, although executed in all so- 
any intellectual body of foreign students or | ber-mindedness, and if the name of the man 
to persons of genuine culture. were not beneath them at is doubtful if a 
It has always been Harvard's pride that Washington collector himseif would ever 

as é ‘ s = =] « é us > é 4 ° 

’ eee | imagine that the features were meant for 
she sought none but the greatest and the | those of the famous Revolutionary leader. 
best. It would be interesting to know, | When Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, an 
therefore, why these gentlemen have sever- | others, often of ordinary ability, sought to 
ally been invited to express themselves in | engrave portraits of Washington, relying 
her classic shades when such men as Jules | for thelr accuracy on other engravings, | 
Lemaitre, Anatole France, Gaston Parts, is little surprise that comical results oc- 
i : curred, So we have pictures of Washing- 
and Emile Zola are alive. | ton that are unmistakably French, and oth- 
——— |} ers where the German countenance is 
| strongly stamped upon him. Some have an 
JCHN STRANGE WINTER’S EARLY | expression of complete mildness and do- 
cility, others are savagely flerce; some have 


straight noses and others crooked; while in 


a few cas*s the face would suggest that of 

a youth of twenty were it not for the words 

* Commander of the American forces.” 
Washington portraiture is a subject that 





145 assumed a pos on of importance with- 
I i positi f port th 


in the last fifteen or twenty years. It occu- 


pies a field of its own in the hobbies of a 
collector, but few can indulge themselves 
in it to any extent, for the good engravings 
of Washington are becoming so rare that 
what might have been purchased fur $10 
a few years ago now commands hundreds 


The Washington exhibition in the Grolier 
Club, which will be to-day, ad- 
mitted to be the finest thing of its kind 
ever brought together. A collector who has 
been devoting considerable time to the sub- 
ject became acquainted with fifty-nine por- 
traits he had never seen before, and there 
were nearmy seventy engravings that the 
late W. S. Baker had not heard of when he 
published his book, now very rare, on the 
portraits of Washington, in 1880. Since that 
time Baker's book has been an authority, 
and when a print was found that was “ not 
in Baker" it was looked upon as a veritable 
prize. 

Charles Wilson Peale was represented in 
the collection by one of his rare mezzotints 
engraved in 1787, and there were many cop- 
fes by other engravers of his paintings of 
Washington. Peale was the first artist to 
paint a portrait of Washington from life, 
which he did in 1772, representing him as a 
Colonel of his Virginia regiment. He paint- 
ed several others from life subsequently, the 
last that he did, in 1795, now being in the 
New York Historical Society. 

One ot the rarities in the collection which 
has an interesting history was a small por- 
trait painted and engraved by Joseph 
Wright about 1789. Immediately after 
Washington's inauguration Wright wanted 
to get a sitting of the President, but the 
latter was so busy that he declined to give 
the time. The artist was determined, and 
knowing that Washington was a regular 
Sunday morning attendant at the services 
in St. Paul’s Church, he obtained permis- 
sion trom the owner of the pew immedi- 
ately opposite Washington's to occupy that 
seat for a couple of Sundays, and In that 
way got his sketch entirely unknown to 
the worshipping Chief Magistrate. Baker 
says that he only knew of three of these 
engravings in existence. 

A very interesting print was one by Cor- 
nelius Tiebout, the first American engraver 
to go abroad to study his art. It represents 
Washington standing upon a pedestal, a 
view of Bowling Green in the background 
and monumental devices on each side. It 
was printed in this city in 1797, and two 
years ago a copy sold in Boston for $125. 





closed 


Besides the regular print the Grolier collec- 





tion also had one upon satin, the only one 
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the torch bearers, guiding to the palace of 
truth, and to each reader will occur a host 
of names, one or more of whom has opened 
unto’him the doors of this palace and bid- 
den him enter. 

From the child who asks, “Is this a 
really, truly story?’ to the man who cries 
in the throes of mental anguish, “I want 
to know the truth; 1 must find the truth of 
this matter,” the cry of the human soul has 




































































































REVIEW. 5 eee 
- | satin tua, aide ideale tania ecteadind th ia | sour eee ec iown, and which onte belonged to the | ever been the same ‘ihe trueh, the whole 

Confederate General Robert EF, Lee. ie and nothing but the truth.’ 

Among the few paintings in the coltec- Dr. Ho!mes compares truth to « rvorpal 
tion {fs a rarity indeed, being the original | that, notwithstanding t kicking about re 
full-iength portrait of Washington painted | has sustained auring the day, is, at nighe 
by Col. John Trumbull in 1780. It is the ear- round and full as ever, and Milton says, 
Hest known portrait painted in oil by Col ‘let her and Falsehood grapple. Who 
Trumbull, and ten years elapsed before he | ever knew Truth put to the worse in @ 
painted his second portrait, which is now in | free ind open encounter? * * * Who 
the New York City Hall. The portrait was knows not that Truth ‘s strong, next to the 
‘ngraved by Valentine Green before 1800, Almighty?” Emerson cries “TI eovet 
oe for nearly a century the original was ie Truth,” in his very grasp:ng of the great 
completely lost. It was discovered last year | truth that each is cependent on all, and 
in London, and now belongs to one of the vice versa. So all honor to the truth bear- 
Grolier members. ers from the humblest iruth teller in every 

—— day life to the world’s great sages, who 

DOM AD HE, |S ee 

oO science 

The following story will show the high And if truth be the darlingest quality of 
price that HUlustrators of reputation com- | history, it surely is the fundamental qual- 
mand for their work: A young woman who ity of life Without it "without a regard 
had received treatment from Dr. S. Weir | for it, without a strong and stout adherenca 
Mitchell of Philadelphia, and was very fond | to it, in letter and in spirit, society would 
of him, decided, at a recent celebration of | become disintegrated; be, in fact, like a 
his birthday, that a fitting and appropriate } pite of stones, loosely thrown together, lack- 
gift would be the presentation of one of | ing the mortar or cement that should bind 
the original drawings of Mr. Howard Pyle | them, and in instant danger of toppling 
for “Hugh Wynne.” Forthwith, she in- | down, destroying everybody and everything 
vaded The Century Company's sanctum, and | jn its path, an overthrow more cruel and 
with her fingers tenderly grasping a new | disastrous than the deluge. 
ten-dollar note, ed to buy the drawing. For every germ of vonkhs contributed to 
She was informed that these pictures were | the various departments of knowledge 
never sold unless exceptions were made in | there has beer long and laborious search, 
cases where the artist himself or the au- | ang happy are we in that we are “heir of 
thor wished to make the purchase, “ Just } aj) the ages,’ HELEN CHURCH. 
so,” said the young woman, “I wish to Brooklyn, N. Y., Dee. 8, 1899. 
present it to Dr, Mitchell." “ Ah, in that 
ca ‘ snid the gentleman at the desk, ** we SS 
shall take pleasure in giving it to you a BOOKS RECEIVED, 
the exact price we paid for it, which is Up to and including Thursday afternoon. 
$100." The little lady in her excitement HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
dropped the ten-collar bill. The gentieman | THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. A Private 
at the desk picked it up for her, and smiled, Record of Public Affairs. By J, P. Fitzpate 

: =a rick Svo. Pp, xiv.-452 New York: Fred- 
while she nurriedly took her Geparture. The erick A, Stokes Company. $3 

good doctor was presented with a less ap- REC . 18382 to 1886. By the Right 

ropri zi t ar ion West, K. ¢ 3..° D2me > 
propriate gift that year. vai lees & Brothers (Ab 

—_——— ) 

Sveakirg cf Dr. Mitcheil, another very | “" yemoir of the Right eee heen . ial 
pretty little anecdote is told of him. While notices of me of his contemporaries. 
on one of his foreign trips he decided to Weste n States i y a r xi Z wait White. 
consult a very eminent German specialist l2m Pp. xv. 251, New York: Thomas Whit- 
regarding a nervous disease of his own of tak $1.50: 
long standing. The two men had never | THE Md carr Se eee the 
met before, so he sent up h's card as “ Mr. , aiaat a 
Mitchell of Philadelphia,”” and was received 
by the German under this title. The physi- 
ian examined him very carefully, and then 
said: ‘“ My dear Sir, do you say you come 
from Philadelphia?" The doctor was forced 
to admit the iniquity. ‘ Well,” said the 
physician, * have you consulted Dr. S. Weir nae Daren 
Mitchell of that city?’ The doctor said the Fat 
that he had. ‘ And he couldn. help you?” Judsot 
“No,” was the answer. Then," said the C, MeClurg ¢ : 

: : ie oo ». | ROMANISM IN ITS Ry John H. Eis 
doctor, removing his spectacles with an ait ga th intre by John A. Broadus. 
of finality, ‘I'm afraid I can’t do anything lzmo. Pp. xix ; ladelphia: American 

: - LB Publication Society. $1. 
for you. ST. ANTHONY AND THE TWENTIETH CENT- 

— — URY By the Rev ‘rancis Dent iimo, Pp, 
xvi 20:3 Ney York Pr J Kenedy. Pub 
“That Darlingest Quality of Al) (ati tit%publisning Home 3° Bertlay Strect 
‘ ” . 
History. ocanamiats 

lo The New York Times Saturday Review: IN \ $s OF HELIKON Poems by Alfred 

teading Donald G Mitchell's” ‘ English aon : oan : sae Be es Jeg zens 
Lands, Letters, and Kings,” is like sitting | peyrrpy on By John Erb. A thrilling 
down with a dear friend and listening to tale of a ru realm Pp. 125. New York: 
delightful talk of his travets—the pe 2 Oe Publishing, Company.  Fayet, 
and things he has seen and the impressions = ; _ — 
they have left on his genial and cultured FICTION 
mind. THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. By Henry 

We are so taken by the hand and into $s kiewicz Authorized and unabridged 

. ~ ee translation from the Polish by Jeremiah Cur- 

the heart of the writer, that hours pass in tiff In two volume First half. i2mo, 
his pleasant companionship and centuries Pp. 412. Boston: Littl, Brown & Co. $1 
flit by while we commune. Thoughts full THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY. A Romance. By 

Wisi 7 “tton Castle. I2meo Pp. xx.-434 New 
of inspiration and suggestion are dropped y wk: Frederick A, Stokes Company. $1.50 
by the way, and recur again and again to | A SON OF AFRICA \ Romance. By Anna, 
uplift and ald. One such thought is ex- ima he ce 
pressed in the following phrase, ‘‘ That te 
darlingest quality of all history—the simple 
truth,” NEW EDITIONS. 

. ; 2 THE COMPLETE WCRKS OF ROBERT 
The vocation of the ages has been the BROW NIN(¢ Section III mprising Vol- 
search for truth. From Adam's tasting of ume VIL, Volume VIIL, and Volume IX. 
the tree of knowledge in his garden home a Co pes aa as earter, and ewe 
to this closing year of the nineteenth New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
century, man has yearned for knowledge KING RICHARD Il. hy William Shakespeare, 
of the truth—truth concerning life and a eine ee es ee ee 
death, concerning good and evil, concern- | pRomM SEA TO SEA. Letters of Travel. Part 
ing the earth and all that is therein, con- I rhe writings in rose and verse of Rud- 
cerning the water under the earth ami the yard Yoru: Charies Ser! “s me eres 
heavens above the earth. Occasionally a : 
great man steps out upon a mountain peak See 
and signals to the rest of mankind—a bea- = MISCELLAN BOUD. a oe 
con light in the darkness—Moses with his a rae a ae ee seen eae 
decalogue, Sogrates, who, four hundred Wight Sherratt. mo. Pp. 285 
years before the Christ, discoursed on the ‘ Rand, - — ers : ? 
immortality ef the soul and taught his dis- ” Griliiant Games Sue tienes ana Ponaleel 
ciples to love truth an@ hate falsity. The Illustrations By James Mason. 16mo. Pp, 
great Master Himself, upon-Wwhose banner A Miah iene pliaeen eo es 
are emblazoned the words, “lam the way, THE BOTANISTS OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
the truth, and the life’; the great men THEIR WORK. By John W. Harshberger, 
of the Dark Ages, looming up from the a ae oe ait i. Puke 
depths, as towers of light and strength; the | rue HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED CONTRIBU- 
English Alfred and the German Charle- TIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY TO 

is “ PUNCH." With a complete and author- 
magne, teaching by example and precept Itative bibliograpuy from 1843 to 1848. By 
that knowledge is power; Hildebrandeand M. H, Spielmann. timo. Pp. xvii.-048. New 
Mohammed, who began the regeneration of Tork: Harper &. Prowets."(ASvaaes Beet) 

" THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMIS. 
the world by the power of religion; then OF FISHERIES. GAME, AND 
Shakespeare, who laid bare the workings of F as , OF THE °’ ei = bg 
the human heart and taught us to know oar Weakoor” pa tiéupark : Crewioce 
ourselves; Copernicus and Galileo teaching printers 
us material truths of the world wherein we | PHILOBIBLON. A Treatise on the Love of 
live—the one inculeating a becoming mod- en ee eons ae Ry Pt Belfine 
esty in that he discovered that our little ham Inglis, with introduction by Charles 
earth is not the very centre of the universe crv Sec: | Re xExvi.-398. New York: Maver 
around which everything else revolves, and | rie pyuTURNAL THEORY OF THE EARTH: 
the other finding in the rotation of the or, Nature's System of Constructing a Strati- 
earth that holy grail of philosophers—per- | fs Phssical Worlt, By, Wiliam Andsews 
petual motion. Of things above the earth Andrews and Earnest G. Stevens, New York: 
many truth seekers have told us, notably ' ‘$5.00, aap ee re R 1s! 
the poet-mathematician, Kepler. And Goethe | OE Oe ee an eel, ‘sie i 2 
comes with his apotheosis of the beautiful, ! New York: M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. 
and Mendelssohn stirs the soul with h's mu- | HENRY IRVING, ELLEN TERRY, &c. By 
sical genius. And so all along the ages are ! = or a Snes ee coe Folio, 





An interesting novel presenting a picture 
of the times of James I. will shortly be 
brought out by the Macmillan Company 
under the title of “ Mary Paget, a Romance 
of Old Bermuda.” The author is Minna 
Caroline Smith, a young woman, well 
known in Boston literary circles through 
her contributions to the daily and weekly 
press. Dh 
































































































































































NOTES AND NEWS. 


I. NEW YORK. 
A New Criticism of Poetry. 


Charles Scribner s Sons will shortly pub- 
Msh a significant volume from the pen of 
George Santayana of Harvard University, 
author of ‘“‘The Sense of Beauty.” It is 
entitled “Interpretations of Poetry and 
Religion,’ and is a collection of essays in 
which the author sets forth a new standard 
by which poetry may be judged. The in- 
troductory essay deals with the imagina- 
tion and its relation to the understanding 
on the one nand and to mysticism on the 
other. Therein ihe auther defines his method 
and explains his philosophy; this enables 
the reader to comprehend the essays which 
follow on widely different phases of the 
same theme. They include critical esti- 
mates of Browning, Whitman, Emerson, 
“The Poetry of Disillusion,” ‘‘ The Dissolu- 
tion of Paganism,"’ &c. Mr. Santayana in- 
sists on the inadequacy of any view of life 
unillumined by the imagination. 


Mcre About What English Authors 
Read. 


As was shown by a paragraph printed in 
this column last week, the English author 
is not usually a great reader of books, It 
was then stated thet The Academy of Lon- 
don had heen canvassing the British lit- 
erary world to discover what books read by 
literary men during the last year had made 
the deepest impression on them, and several 
of the answers were reproduced in THE 
Times SaruRDAY Review. Here are a few 
more responses: Prof. Dowden has been 
must deeply impressed by Stephen Phillips's 
“ Paolo and Francesca,” while Mr. Phillips 
himself was most fascinated by the Steven- 
son “Letters.” Alfred R. Wallace places 
first “Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den"; the Rev. Newman Hall, Dr. G. A. 
Smith's “ Life of Henry Drummond"; 8. 
R, Crockett, Dr. Doyle’s “ A Duet’’; L. F. 
Austin, Richard Whiteing’s “No. 5 John 
Street" and Maurice Hewlett’s “ Little 
Novels of Italy "'; H. G. Wells, G. W. Steev- 
ens’s ‘In India” and “‘ The Dreyfus Trag- 
edy,”” by _the same author, and Richard Le 
Gallienne, W. B, Yeat’s ‘‘ Wind Among the 
Reeds ” and “ Paolo and Francesca.” 
From J. Q@. Adams to Andrew Jackson. 

The fifth volume of the “ History of the 
People of the United States,” by Prof. John 
Bach McMaster, will come from the press 
of D. Appleton & Co. before the end of th« 
present month. The book will cover the 
periods of the administrations of John 
Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, and 
will describe the development of the demo- 
cratic spirit, the manifestations of new in- 
terest in social problems, and the various 
conditions and plans presented between 1825 
and 1837. Many of the more important 
movements of the present day, which had 
their beginnings at that period, are ex- 
plained by the author from their inception; 
peculiar interest attaches to the various 
banking and financial experiments pro- 
posed, to the humanitarian and Socialistic 
movements, and the improvements in the 
conditions of city life. 


New Books from Paris. 
French literary reviewers are 
the fact that during the past year there 
been a dearth of novels by the 
of France The 


bemoaning 
has 
best writers 
explanation is two-fold: 
The Dreyfus case, which caused many pub- 
lishers to suspend operations, as for 
several months newspapers took the place of 
novels and French turned their 
pens to one gide or the other of the gause 
célébre, and the fact that plays and short 
stories for the press now pay better than 
books in France, where the feuilleton is 
rapidly becoming as rare as the circulating 
library. The number of books, however, 
just received from Paris by Meyer Brothers 
& Co., show that there were several impor- 
tant publications presented toward the 
close of 1800. The most distinctive among 
them are probably a French translation of 
Tolstoi's ** Resurrection,” (first part;) L. De 
Robert’s ‘“‘La Reprise,” F. Champsaur's 
“La Poupée Japonaise,’’ F. De Nion's “ L 
Derniers Trianons,"’ L. De Pougy’s “ Myr- 
rhille,” R jazin's ** Terre Qui Meurt,” A. 
Theuriet’s ‘ Frida,’ (illustrated;) F 
pée's “ A Voix Haute,” (discours;) 
pin’'s *‘La Bombarde,” V. De 
* Jeune Tache,” L. D'Herdy's 
l/Homme _ Siréne Richebourg’s “ Les 
Hontes de L'Amour,” (two volumes;) Gyp’s 
“ L’Entrevue,” H. Rebell’s “* Calineuse,” T. 
Bentzon's ** Nouvelle France, Nouvelle An- 
gleterre,” 1 Gohier'’s “ Les Prétoriens et 
Ja Congrégation,”” Saint Amand’s ‘ &gne 
de Napoleor. IIL.,"’ H. Rébell’s * L' Espionne 
Imperiale,” and “ Edueation Fin de Siécle 
Moeurs d’Amerique,”’ by P. de Rousiers, 
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Anglo-American Superiority. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons are about to pub- 
lish a new book of ¢ by Miss Aline 
Gorren, which will be called ‘' Anglo-Saxons 
and Others.” Miss Gorren, who has al- 
ready shown herself in some serious maga- 
zine papers a thoughtful and brilliant stu- 
dert of contemporary conditions, 
the tion of race superiority as mani- 
fested in the so-called Anglo-Saxon nations, 
its likelihood of its permanence, 
and upon English and American 
character main feature of the book 
is the note of warning which the author 
utters, the wenkne of the race being 
analyzed with perfect candor, 
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“Benavides Memortal” is continued. The 
Commissary General of the Indians writes 
“of the natural state of the pueblos of 
New Mexico, which are on the banks of the 
Rio del Norte, in a district of a hundred 
leagues on each side, which are surrounded 
by the great Apache nation, and without 
exaggeration it alone has more people than 
all the other nations of New Spain to- 
gether, even if the Mexican ts excluded.” 
A curious document is a copy of a letter, 
written in 1704, by Thomas McKean, Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania, relative to the 
whisky rebellion. The Chief Justice writes: 
“It may be thought an easy task to con- 
vince men that it is for their benefit not to 
be hanged, for the safety of their persons 
and property not only to obey, but to sup- 
port the laws made for securing both, and 
for their mental and corporeal comfort to 
cultivate and enjoy peace, order, and tran- 
quillity in their day and generation.” 


A British View of American Magazines 
The subject of American. magazines is 
just now occupying considerable space in 
London literary periodicals. Possibly the 
Christmas numbers of some of the American 
monthlies have opened their eyes over there. 
They note many improvements, and marvel 
that such excellent reading matter and sv 
much artistic work can be offered at ao low 
a price. The present state of masazine 
publishing, however, they assign to cut 
rates and rivalry, and the introduction of 
ephemeral periodicals which for a time tend 
to raise the standard of the others and to 
lower the prices. The magazine war in 
America, they say, has been very acute, 
“and some of the older and infinitely bet- 
ter periodicals have thereby greatly sif- 
fered.” “‘At the present moment,” says 
The Academy of London, ** America has too 
many magazines. Among them are The 
Century, Harper's, Munsey’s, McClare's, 
Scribner's, The Cosmopolitan, Frank Les ie’s 
Monthly, Demorest's, Lippincott’s, ‘The 
Strand, and many others, mostly at W 
cents. It is the 10-cent magazine, packed 
with pictures and reading matter, and very 
well done indeed, which has injured the 
highest class, to which Harper's belongs.” 


Smugglers of Gold. 


It would seem that the popular liking for 
historical romance had caught up Egerton 
Castle’s ‘“‘ The Light of Scarthey '' and was 
whirling it rapidly to join the “ best selling 
books” ef the day. In a fortnight three edi- 
tions have come from the prees of the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. The scene of the 
tale is divided hetween France and Eng- 
land, and the time of action is mostly in 
the second decade of the present century. 
Aside from the peculiar interest in the ro- 
mance itself, many side lights are thrown 
upon the history of the times. We learn a 
great deal about the attempt of the “ fre¢ 
traders”’ to smuggle gold out of England. 
The prohibition against such exportations 
Wage ruthlessly enforced. ‘In this manner,” 
writes Mr. Castle in his preface, “‘a new 
and highly profitable trafiic in English 
guineas entered the province of the *‘ free 
trader’; the difference introduced in 
practice being merely degree, 
Whereas, in the case of prohibited imports, 
the chief task lay in running the illicit goods 
and distributing them, in the of guinea- 
smuggling its arduousness fupher 
creased by the danger of collecting the 
inland and clearing from home harbors 
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believed that Robert Rutt 
bookbinder now in busine 
not in the country. He 
country town at the age of 
came to New York in 18%), wl 
just conrpleted half a cen 

to what is very properly 
Bookbinding has, in fact, been his 

and the special 

given most attention is that of making a 
book lie open of itself without pressure 
from the hands or fing He has thus 
been mercifully disposed toward not only 
readers, but books themselves, whose backs 
he spares from breaking. As we have al- 
ready noted, a fine example of his success 
is shown in * Pictures of Early New York 
on Dark Blue Staffordshire Pottery,’ by R. 
T. Haines Halsey, recently issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., and selling to the tune of $50 
on hand-made paper, and $100 Japan. 
These prices, however, are due not so much 
to the binder's art as to the colored photo- 
gravure illustrations with which the book 
is very richly embellished. 


It is 
oldest 
city, if 


feature to which 


on 


A limited edition of 200 copies of ‘A Bib- 
liography of Canadian Poetry,” (English,) 
has been compiled by C. C. James of Toron- 
to. It forms Publication No. 1 of the Victo- 
ria University Library and will be found 
valuable for the use of students. The list of 
poets and their works is surprisingly long 
and many names find a place in the volume 
that are the average reader. A 
chapter consisting of a short list of the pen- 


strange to 


names of Canadian poets will serve to help 
idegtify the writers of some of the Canadian 
verse. The volume contains 72 pages and is 
printed for the library by William Briggs of 
Toronto. 

In the Book of Legends" told over again, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) Horace E. Seud- 
der has gathered together fifteen of the best 
known and clothed them in clear 
and simple language that even a child can 
understand. The little book follows the gen- 
eral design of the *“‘ Book of Fables” and 
the “ Book of Folk Stories”’ and the youth- 
ful reader with the present book will be 
fitted to enjoy with keener pleasure in after 
life the story of William Tell, Lonegfellow's 
“ King Robert of Sicily,’ or one of the op- 
eras of Wagner, than would be possible 
without it. 


legends 


Mr. Castle's new romance of the 
Sheridan, ‘The Bath Comedy,” now run- 
ning as a serial in England and America, 
will shortly be brought out in book form by 
the Frederick A, Stokes Company. 


time of 
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Headlam, M. A., Fellow 
which G. P. Putnam's 
to publish, presents not 


and 
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College, 
about 


“ Bismarck 
pire,” by J. 
of King’s 
Sons are 


et 


only a biography of the “ Iron Chancellor,” 
but aleo gives a study of the part taken 
by him in bullding up the new German 
Empire, and an exposition of the schemes 
that have been introduced by his successors 
in office. 

Marie Corelli's new novel, a title for which 
has not yet been decided upon, will be pub- 
lished early in the Spring by Dedd, Mead 
& Co. This announcement is authoritative 
and shows the rumor, that another publish- 
er would present the book, to be false. 


The Rev. Dr. James Gammack of West 
Hartford, Conn., who has been closely con- 
nected with the publication of ‘‘ The Nicene 
Library,” is now occupied with a set of in- 
dexes for a collection of the decrees and 
canons of the firet seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils, It is a large volume and will serve as 
a key, the publishers being Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“The Chronic Loafer,” by Nelson Lioyd, 
is the title of a character study, the scene 
of which is laid in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. J. F. Tayior & Co. have it in 
active preparation. 

AT. 

A volume of sketches by Alfred Henry 
Iewis, called ‘“ Sand-Burrs,"’ will soon be 
published by the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Thic house will bring out on Feb, la 
new novel by Robert Chambers, the scene of 
which is laid in Western New York, entitled 
“The Cambric Mask.” 

“Janice Meredith” is selling in its two 
hundred and third thot nd. The pub- 
lishers, Dodd, Mead & Co., announce a new 
book by Jerome K. Jerome for early pub- 
lication, It is devised as a companion vol- 
ume to “ Three Men in a Boat,”’ and will 
be called ‘“* [Three Men on a Bicycle.” 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have just arranged 
with Prof. Moses Coit Tyier to publish his 
‘Literary History of the American People 
During the First Half Century of Their In- 
dependence.” 

“ Garthowen, a Welsh Idyl,"" by Allen 
Raine, author of * Mifanwy,” which will 
shortly be published by D, Appleton & Co., 
reveals the fact that Wales has at the very 
end of the century found a worthy inter- 
preter and exponent of the romantic spirit 
of that part of the United Kingdom. 
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‘Marcelle of the Quarter,” 
early Spring by the 
Company. The scene, 
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The valuable Hbrary of the Egyptologist 
novelist, Georg Ebers, is to be housed 
at Gizeh, where a complete Fachbibliothek 
is being established. 


Italian Art,” by 
blished by G. P. 
into its sec- 
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Northwest,” by 


press at Charles 


Karl Stephen Herrmann has assumed the 
editorship of The Literary Review, pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger & Co. The 
January number of periodical contains 
the first Installment of “In the House of 
Mirth,” a novel by Haldane McFall. 


the 


Notes from Boston. 


BOSTON, Jan. 4.—The new Sienkiewicz 
novel, “The Knights of the Cross,’”. can 
hardly be called a return to the manner cf 
“ With Fire and Sword” and its 
for it is so much more inten and vivid 
that it where they cease, and the 
first part leaves the reader at a point of ex- 
citement beyond even that caused by the 
wonderful siege of the monastery. The in- 
terest is more concentrated, the minor char- 
acters more justly proportioned to the prin- 
cipals, and the author has avoided the error 
of making his company of actors so large 
as to overcrowd the stag The time of the 
story is the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, during the reign of Vladislav V., of 
Poland, otherwise Uladislaus, that Jagellon, 
Duke of Lithuania, who married Hedwigis 
of Hungary in 1385. M, Sienkiewicz calls 
her Yadviga and her consort Yagello or 
Vladislav indifferently. The hero, who bears 
the name of Zbyshko, having vowed to give 
his lady three peacock’s plumes from the 
crests of Germans, assails the next Knight 
of the Cross whom he sees wearing this 
decoration, The man attacked happens to 
be an envoy, and although the timely in- 
terference of a third person saves him from 
harm, and although he quite understands 
Zbyshko was ignorant of his official char- 
acter, he insists that the law shall be ful- 
filled and that the young man shall die for 
his crime. His lady saves him, by throwing 
her veil over him and claiming him as her 
husband, as he is on his way to the scaffold, 
but he is soon involved in still worse trouble 


successors, 


begins 
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. With the knights, who, as the story goes 
on, become the evil element in the life of 
all Poles, from Yagello to the humblest 
peasant. They artfully steal Danusia, 
Zbyshko's lady, compel her father to aid 
them in concealing their crime; to surrender 
certain of their number held as prisoners of 
war; to come to one of their strongholds 
alone in search of her, to enter it unarmed 
and in penitential guise, and to sue humbly 
for her. When his humiliation has afforded 
the.a sufficient sport they offer him an idiot 
girl as his daughter, saying that she fs their 
only prisoner, and when insists upon 
justice the leader of the knights whispers 
a deadly insult in regard to his daughter. 
He flies into a furious rage, and after killing 
the knight by dashing his head on the stone 
floor, seizesasword and slaughters or wounds 
every one whom he can reach. His punish- 
ment is to be blinded with hot pitch, to 
lose his tongue and his right hand, and the 
arst part ends leaving him still living, his 
daughter in peril, although for the moment 
safe, and the Poles enraged against the 
knights. In short, the tale is an account of 
the wrongs which led to the war of 1447, 
and a plea for Poland against the Teutonic 
Knights. 

This is the first opportunity that the novel 
realers of this century have had to under- 
stand by experience what were the feel- 
ings of the readers of ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe” 
between the publication of the volumes 
recording her fate. M. Sienkiewicz is more 
merciful then Richardson, but he gives their 
discernment an opportunity to choose 
among many perfectly logical endings of a 
orilliant story. The guessing should be the 
best intellectual sport of the 4Vinter. 


he 


After the Lippincott Fire. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6.—There is, of 
course, a lull and a lack of immediate plans 
on the part of Philadelphia publishers as a 
natural of the holiday rush. 
The retail booksellers pronounce the holiday 
trade to have been the best for many years 
past. To the J, 
Christmas seas 


consequence 


B. Lippincott Company the 
on this year carried less sig- 
with it than ever before, as it 

had stock to dispose of at 


nificance 
practically 
that time. 
Ever since the disastrous fire whjch de- 
stroyed the Lippincott’s establishment, the 
members of this noted firm, with 
their staff of clerks and employes, 
have been laboring vigorously in their new 
Chestnut Street building, which they will 
temporarily until more suitable 
quarters can be erected upon the old Market 
Street site, to their 


once more upon a sound footing. 


no 


together 
large 


occupy 
place large business 
They have 
been wonderfully successful in this respect, 
the li 
less being of great assistance t« 
The will in time create 
many Among these may be 
mentioned “ Manual of 
reviewed at 


eapital at their command doubt- 
» them, 
Lippincott fire 
books. 
Fairman 
which 
THe TIMES 
weeks ago. The 


tained only 1,500 copies, 


rare 
Rogers's 
Coaching,” was some 
REVIEW 
original edition con- 

printed from type, 
ent out, SOO to Eng- 


country. The 


length in SATURDAY 


some 


of which only 500 were 
land this 
ing thousand were all destroyed in the fire. 
All that the publishers have of the book are 
the illustrations, the vaults 
with the other plates, somewhat 
doubtful at this time 
tion will be is for some 

W. C. Morrow's “ Boh Paris of To- 
Day” is another Lippincott book which 
had at Ieven the pub- 
unable to secure a few copies 
a unique one, and with 
wn by 
destined to an 
edition of Anne 
Colonial 
destroyed, but 
the early 


and 21) in remain- 


which were in 
and it is 
whether another edi- 
time at least. 


ued 
mian 
eannot be this time. 
lishers were 
of it. The 
its especially clever 
Edouard 
enormous sale. 
H. Wharton's 
publican,’” was 
tion will be ready in 
meet the 
Wharton's 
matters colonial. 

“There is a very great lack of the proper 
esprit de corps among Philadelphia publish- 
and lit- 
erary ventures,’ said a pr Philadel- 
phia publisher the * Our city 
much literary 
more, Ameri- 
True New York, 
many of who make 
publish their 


book is 
illustrations, dra 
Cucuel, it seemed 
The 


‘ Salons, 


entire 
and Re- 
another edi- 
Spring to 
by Miss 


past on 


Lused 


the 


great demand « 


delightful work in 


ers, writers, others concerned in 
minent 
other day. 


contributes as talent to the 
world, if 
can city. 
but 


not than any other 
they all flock to 
f the writers 


York or 


how 
their homes in New 
books there are born New Yorkers? Here 
we have our Dr. Mitchells, our Richard 
Harding Davises, our Owen Wisters, and a 
score of others all publishing their 
in New York—even Agnes Repplier issues a 
history of Philadelphia there. 
wrong when thing 
extent as this. 
“T have long 
club or association 


books 


Something is 


are carried to such an 


considered the idea of a 
of Philadelphia publish- 
authors, &c., who should be banded to- 
‘ off 


short, such 


ers, 


gether for and defensive ’ 
poses. In 
would bring these 


cuss thelr own and 


isive 


pur- 
an association 
people 
each interests, 
which ought to be, identical. 
Every one to whom I broached the 
subject has expressed approval, and if 
I can possibly do so I will certainly take 
steps toward the such an as- 


as 
together to dis- 
other's 
are, or 


have 


formation of 
sociation in the near future.” 
s Caroline H. Pemberton’s “ Stephen 
ack,”’ published by George W. Jacobs 
, has met with a very flattering suc- 
It is a story of the “ black belt” of 
the South, and depicts the Southern negro 
of to-day almost as skillfully and quite as 
earnestly as the negro of 
drawn in “ Uncle 


slavery days was 
Tom's Cabin.’’ 

Interest in all things pertaining to Colo- 
nial times seems to be constantly increas- 
ing, which, no doubt, for the 
great success of Thomas Glenn’s 
“Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who 
Lived in Them,” published by Henry T. 
Coates & Co, The “stately homes of Eng- 
land’”’ do not possess greater wealth of tra- 
dition in proportion to thelr age than some 
of these aristocratic Colonial homes. 


accounts 
Allen 





JANUARY 6, 1900. 


FREE LECTURES. 


New Features in the Winter Pro- 
gramme Begun on Thursday 
of This Week. 


The Free Lectures to the People, which 
might be called the Department of Adult 
Education of the Public School System, be- 
gan again on Jan. 4 in one centre, and by 
Jan. 8 the second course of the eleventh 
successful year will be in full operation in 
forty-six different neighborhoods; or in three 
more places than were in operation on Dec. 
15, when the first course of this season came 
to an end. The three new lecture centres 
to be opened in January are Public School 
No. 147, East Broadway and Scammel 
Street; Public School No. 159, East One 
Hundred and Nineteenth Street, between 
Second and Third Avenues, and one in High 
Bridge, where steps are being taken to se- 
cure a suitable lecture hall. All of the cen- 
tres in operation during the Fall will be 
continued during the Winter and Spring ses- 
sions. These courses of lectures are under 
the charge of the Committee on Special 
Schools, whose Chairman is the Hon. Miles 
M. O’Brien, and associated with him are 
Commissioners Vernon M. Davis, Thaddeus 
Moriarty, Dr. Waldo H. Richardson, and 
Charles C. Burlingham. 

The lectures to be given at these centres 
will include a number of new features, so 
distributed that while each centre will have 
something entirely novel for its neighbor- 
hood, educational continuity between courses 
will as far as possible be preserved. 
sire to give each auditor connected infor- 
mation on some one subject rather than dis- 
jointed knowledge about many things Is the 
principle upon which the director of the 
course, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, is working 
The result will be the development of 
courses of lectures to a greater extent 
than ever before. Some centres will have 
a complete treatment in brief of a certain 
phase of literature and art; others will 
afford connected information about definite 
points in science, chemistry, physics, 
tronomy, physiology, and civics. Certain 
lecturers will deal exclusively with portions 
of American, French, and general history, 
while musical experts will confine them- 
selves to a full exposition of some valuable 
point in singing or musical criticism. 

In connection with every course of lec- 
tures, books of reference will be furnished 
to those who apply for them, and where 
Possible Optional examinations, with the 
right to a certificate of proficiency, will 
close the work of each course. This iast 
feature is emphasized particularly in the 
case of lectures on “ First Aid to the In- 
jured,”’ which are given in co-operation with 
the society which is striving to extend this 
branch of knowledge. Success in these ex- 
aminations, for which the course prepares 
the hearer, entitles the candidate to a so- 
ciety certificate. In all courses, especial 
care is exercised to make each step self- 
explanatory, and practical illustration Is 
afforded, either through stereopticon views 
or through actual scientific experiments. 
In the courses will be found something of 
interest for every one, no matter what his 
hobby or rank fh life. 

The advanced scientific courses are con- 
fined more or less to St. Bartholomew's 
Lyceum Hall, the Y. M. C. A, in East 
Twenty-third Street, Cooper Union, and the 
Harlem Y. M. C, A. Beginning Saturday, 
Jan, 6, at St. Bartholomew's Lyceum Hall, 
and Jan. 10 at the Twenty-third Street Y. 
M. C. A., Prof. Ernest R. von Nardroff 
will give weekly eight lectures fully illus- 
trated by laboratory experiments on “ Heat 
as a Mode of Motion.” Prof. R. W. Pren- 
tiss of Rutgers Colloge will deliver six lec- 
tures, illustrated by views, on the “ Solar 
System" at Cooper Institute, beginning 
Jan. 24. He will give a second astronomical 
course at Public School No. 46, St. Nich- 
olas Avenue and One Hundred and Fifty- 
sixth Street, beginning Jan. 11. E. F. 
Bigelow, Prof. C. L. Bristol, and Prof. H. 
F. Osborn will give a series of lectures on 
Natural Science, including Zoology, Biology, 
and kindred subjects, in the Harlem Y. M. 
Cc. A. Hall, beginning Jan. 6 At Public 
School No. 06, Eighty-first Street and Ave- 
nue A, beginning Jan. 11, Dr. G. A. Law- 
rence will give a course of lectures on 
“ First Aid to the Injured,”” which will also 
be Dr. Alfred E. Meyer's topic at Public 
School No. 3, 488 Hudson Street, the course 
to begin Jan. 25. At Public School No, 15, 
728 Fifth Street, a course of eight lectures 
on Physics, fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, will be given, one each week, 
ginning Jan, 11. 

G. Wharton James, who proved such an 
attraction during the Fall course at the 
Harlem Y. M. C. A., is probably the chief 
among the lecturers on History and Geog- 
raphy. He wil. deliver his course of five 
illustrated lectures on California in 
centres—at Cooper Union, beginning Satur- 
day, Jan. 6; at the American Museum of 
Natural History, beginning Jan. 9, and at 
the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
y, M. C. A. from Jan, 10, As is the case 
with all courses, but one lecture of a group 
will be delivered in any Centre in one week. 
The second lecture of the week will be on 
@ différent subject by a second speaker. 
At Cathedral School Hall, 111 Kast Fiftieth 
Street, various lecturers will offer illus- 
trated lectures on Asiatic and African Geog- 
raphy. ‘The first lecture will be given Jan. 
9, when Ramon R. Lala, a native of ‘the 
Philippines, will discuss the problems of the 
islands from an inside point of view of 
particular interest at this juncture. 

Another timely course will be that by Ce- 
cil F. Lavell on the ‘ Expansion of Eng- 
land,” which will begin at Public School 
No. 3, 488 Hudson Street, on Jan, 22, Fred- 
erick W. Holls, Secretary to the American 
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THE NEW YORK 


lecture on “The Peace Conference at The 
Hague” in Cooper Union on Jan. 17. At 
Publfe School No, 54, One Hundred and 
Fourth Street and Amsterdam Avenue, 
Prof. Adolphe Cohn will give course of 
lectures on “ France Under the Bourbon 
Kings,"" which will be followed by three 
others on French subjects. William Elliot 
Griffis will give a lecture on “‘ Holland” at 
Cooper Union Jan. 10, Beginning Jan, 8 
Daniel Van Pelt will give a series of four 
lectures on the History of New York at 
Public School No. 82, Seventieth Street and 
| First Avenue 

The courses on music will be given at a 
number of new centres, Thomas W. 
rette will give a course of six lectures on 
‘Wagner's Music Dramas” at the 
tional Alliance, beginning Jan. 4. Public 
School No. 101, Wakefield, will have first a 
course of four lectures on successive Mon- 
days on the ‘ Development of Song,’’ by 
Frederick R. Burton, to be followed imme- 
diately by a course of equal length jn ‘' How 
to Listen to Music,” by Dr. Henry G. Han- 
chett. At Public School No. 154, St 
Avenue and One Hundred and 
seventh Street, beginning Jan. 8, 
weekly lectures in will be 
various lecturers. 


Su- 


Forty- 


music given by 
| chief place for lectures on architecture and 
the like, but the timited capacity of the 
throne room, which is used, has led to the 
opening of another art course at 
School No, 101, Wakefield, where suc- 
cessive Thursdays A. T. Van Laer will give 
a course “Art,” to be 
supplemented by three lectures on ‘“ Archi- 
tecture’"’ by George S. Kelloge. At the 
league Prof. W. H. Goodyear, who is now 
well known at this centre, will offer a course 
on * Rome,” 
days, 


on 


of four lectures on 


to be given successive Satur- 
beginning Jan, 6. 


School No. 10, One Hundred 
teenth Street and St. 
| promises to be most attractive. 
Hubbard of “ Philistine" fame will tell 
about the “ Roycrofters " of East Aurora on 
Feb. 26>and on Mondays, beginning Jan. 8, 
William H. Fleming will deliver six lectures 
on “ Othello.” Hezekiah Butterworth is the 
principal attraction at Public School No. 

35, Fifty-first Street and First Avenue, a9 
one of the speakers who will give the course 
on ‘ Literature,’’ which begins Jan. 11. 
Prof, Louis Bevier, Jr., on Jan. 8 will give a 
series of five lectures on ‘“‘The Greater 
American Poets "’ at Public School No. 87, 
Seventy-seventh Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, 

“Political History and Biography" will 
be the topics of chief importance at several 
centres. Prof. F. W. Speirs, who conducted 
a popular course at the Fifty-seventh Street 
Young Men's Christian Association during 
the Fall, will give a series of lectures on 
“How We Are Governed” at Public School 
No, 30, 224 East Eighty-eighth Street, begin- 
ning Jan. 12, and at Public School No. 147, 
East Broadway and Scammel Street, begin- 
ning Jan. 13. At the Educational Alliance, 
beginning Jan. 8, a course on “ Great Amer- 
icans”’ will be given, and at Public Schgol 
No. 87, Seventy-seventh Street and Amster- 
dam Avenue, H,. W. Elson will give a new 
on American history from 1812 to 


and Seven- 
Nicholas Avenue, 
Here Elbert 
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Bishop Wordsworth’s Many-Sided 
Life.* 


“The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth, 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s,"’ has been issued 
from the press of Longmans, Green & Co. 
The memoirs are written by his nephew, 
John Wordsworth, D. D. For forty years 
Bishop Wordsworth maintained himself as 
a leading and energetic figure in the Eng- 
lish Church. He was a ripe Greek and Latin 
scholar, author of a famous Greek gram- 
mar, a distinguished preacher and theolo- 
gian, a man of controversy, a man with a 
hobby, a man of action and a man of let- 
ters. He took an active part in the Euchar- 
istic controversy which once shook the Eng- 
lish Church to its centre, and in which Dr. 
Pusey was a gigantic figure. The Bishop's 
attitude may best be seen by a short quota- 
tion: 

Now there is no getting over the fact that 
the most eminent fathers again and again 
speak of the consecrated elements as the 
Bedy and Blood of Christ, but also as sym- 
bols of the® Body and Blood. The symbol 
of a thing may be called the thing itself, 
as we say of a portrait, that is Mr, So-and- 
so. But the thing itself cannot be called a 

. symbol. 

His oft-repeated assertion that the Pres- 
byterian ministers needed not to be re- 
ordained on returning to the fold of the 
mother church awakened opposition on the 
part of some of his brethren. He once said 
to such an objector: 

Well, no doubt things would be in_an 
irregular condition for a generation. But 
during that time those who did not recog- 
nize the validity of Presbyterian ordination 
would not be forced to recognize it; they 
eould, as now, resort to the ministrations 
of the properly ordained clergy, and as 
every fresh ordination would be Episcopal, 
the abnormal state of things would gradu- 
ally pass away. In 1662 this was the course 
formally adopted by the. Scottish Episco- 
pate, The Presbyterian ministers were left 
in possession of their parishes without re- 
ordination, and if doing this once has not 
unchurched us, doing it twice would not. 

His trained and scholarly mind appraached 
what we call the higher criticism with not 
a fev miggivings. He uses an original illus- 
tration drawn from Wolf's ‘ Prolegomena 
ad Homerum” to demolish some of the 
more vaulting aspirations of destructive 
criticism. Wot supposed that the Homeric 
poems did not exist in their present form 
until the time of Pisistratus, four or five 
centuries after the date usually assigned 
to Homer, and which he also attributed to 
a number of unknown writers called Rhap- 
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Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 
Clearance Sale. 


Previous to removal 


on February Ist, we 


offer, with a few exceptions, our entire Retail 


CLEARANCE PRICES. 


New Books of the Day, 
Books in Fine Bindings, 


Stock at 


Rare Books, 


Autograph Letters and Manuscripts, 
are offered at decided reductions from our usual 


net prices. 


Clearance Catalogue sent on Application. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


Fifth Ave., Cor. 2ist St., New York. 


MR. F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


NEW BOOK 


The Other 


Fellow 


/lustrated 
$1.50 


One of New Books best worth reading. 
Af all ‘Bookstores. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


Boston and New York. 


Elizabeth Pease Nichol, Life Of. 
By ANNA M. STODDART. 


12mo, 326 Pages, with Portraits, &c., $2.00. 

“It was a saying of Jowett that more good 
would be done in the future by writing the lives 
of men and women who have deserved well of 
their kind than by set treatises in theology and 
morals."’ 


THE® SAINTLY LIVES SERIES. 


Edited by the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, 
of which this is the first volume, aims at being 
a contribution to such a service. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS, 


Biographies of the great Musicians. Edited 
by F. J. CROWEST. Each volume will 
contain several portraits, fac similes of 
music, and other illustrations in photo- 
gravure, half-tone, and line. 


NOW READY. 
BEETHOVEN, 


CROWEST. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 


WAGNER. 


CHARLES A, LIDGEY. 
gilt top, $1.25. 


POINT AND PILLOW LACE. 


A short account of the various kinds, an- 
cient and modern, and how to recognize 
them. 
frontispiece and more than forty other 
fac simile illustrations of specimens of 
lace. Quarto, 218 pages, gilt top, $3.00. 

‘* A valuable guide to lovers of lace, excellently 
well illustrated by magnified photographs of each 


By F. J. 


$1. 


By 12mo, cloth, 


particular kind and of all details connected with | 


her subject. Will be useful to collectors 
who need knowledge and advice in the purchase 
of examples of the art.'’—Nation. 


Sent by mall, postpaid, ‘on receipt of prices 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


sodists. The end of his argument is good, | 


and we give it in the Bishop’s own words: 
Upon the whole this may be fairly said: 


The collapse of the Wolfian theory in its | 


attempts to dethrone Homer, notwithstand- 
ing the energy with which it was prosecuted, 
and the triumphant air which it assumed, 
may well teach us to be doubly cautious 
how We meet the advances of the new crit- 
icism in its attempt to dethrone Moses how- 
ever we may admire the ability or may be 
the boldness and assurance it 
displayed. say ‘‘to be doubly cautious 
how we meet." We must not refuse to 
meet them. On the contrary, we must wel- 
come every honest inquiry which promises 
to throw light upon subjects of such deep 
interest, and at the same time ef such 
great difficulty and obscurity. 

His literary ability was of no mean order, 
as his published works reveal. The busy 
Bishop in the midst of great controversies, 
molding public opinion on the leading ques- 
tions of the day both civif and religious, 
building churches and rectories, could yet 
find time to cultivate the muse of poetry 
and take up the pen of the polished man of 
letters. We find him now busy with a work 
on Shakespeare. and now with painstaking 
ardor pointing out the way in which the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott illustrated the 
sweep of English Ristory, 

Such a biography as this of Bishop Words- 


worth has in it the power to inspire a man 
to want to go and do something worth 


the doing in his day and generation. And 
here Is th of such a _work—it muiti- 
plies a man's fold. 

oe ta ies) 


or, wo 


By A. M. 5. With photogravaure | 
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During this month, previous 
to stock-taking, we have our 
Annual Clearance Sale. Bar- 
gains in Standard Sets, Fine 
English Collections, Gift Books, 
Interesting Second-hand Books. 
A large stock of good books that 
shelf-worn, 
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re more or less 


offered at very notable reduc- 
The attention of book 


buyers is invited. 


tions. 


Stationery Department. 
Special prices during this sale 


on Fancy Stationery articles. 
Framed Carbon Photographs at 
40% discount. 


£ (1. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


§ Retail Department, 
; 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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THE OLD ANN STREET BOOK STORE 
BARGAIN NO. 48. 
PRE-EMINENT AMERICANS. 


Biographical Sketches by Frederic G. Harrison. 
Special Edition. LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND 
NUMBERED AND REGISTERED SETS. 2 vols. 
Imperial Svo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. PORTRAITS, 
Pub. Price $7.50. Our Price $2.00, postpaid. 


ISAAC MENDOZA, 
17 Ann St., New York City. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON IS 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
VIA CRUCIS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SBCOND CRUSADE. 
8TH EDITION, 46TH THOUSAND 


SIR SUPERIOR. 


els, 
Broadway, above 47th ee 
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NAMES FOR CHILDREN. 


Nearly Five Hundred Selected as 
Uncommon and Beastiful.* 


Our readers will probably be interested in 
the following extracts from this suggestive 
and useful little book. The compiler had 
in view, in the Tirst instanee, the meeting 
of a popular and growing demand on the 
part of parents for names that are uncom- 
mon and at the same time beautiful. Near- 
ly 500 names have been found, and in each 


ease the compiler has given interesting 


facts concerning some person of ,former 
eminence who bore the name. The 
ume has been arranged alphabetically in 
two parts, one devoted to names for boys, 
the other to names The selec- 
tions given below comprise, of course, only 
a small percentage of the whole number. 
NAMES FOR BOYS. 

AUGUSTINE.—The chief of the mission- 
aries sent by St. Gregory the Great to con- 
vert the pagan English. They landed at 
Ebbsflect and immediately began their 
preaching. The King was soon baptized 
and many of the nobles. Their work met 
with complete success over most of Eng- 
land. St. Augustine died about the year 
600, after eight years of evangelical work. 
Feast, May 26. 

BASIL.—A doctor of the Church, was a 
native of Asia Minor. His two brothers, 
mother, and sister are honored among the 
saints. He was educated at Athens, and 
after entering the religious life became the 
founder of monastic life in the East. He 
was chosen Bishop of Caesarea and died A, 
D. 379. Feast, June 14. 

BERTRAN.—A native 


vol- 


for girls. 


of Poitou, was 


Archdeacon to the Bishop of Paris, and in | 


586 chosen Bishop of Mons. He saved the 
State from a war by the Princes of Brit- 
tany, and during the civil wars was thrice 
banished by an ungrateful people. He died 
in . Feast, July 3. 

CELESTINE.—A Roman who succeeded 
Pope Boniface in the Pontifical chair. Dur- 
ing his busy reign of ten years he deposed 
Anthoy, Bishop of Fussala, refuted the Nes- 
torian heresy, and reconciied the Oriental 
Bishops with St. Cyril. He died in 482. 
Feast, April 6. 

CLEMENT.—Said to have 
ed Bishop by St. Peter. In his time many 
schisms the Church, and it was 
during one of these that he sent his famous 
epistle to the Corinthians. He was born at 
Rome and departed from this life through 
martyrdom. Feast, Nov. 25 


23. 
DAMIAN,—An 


been consecrat- 


arose in 


Arab who spent most of 


his life. practicing medicine with his broth- | 


He 
through 


aecepted no 
his great 


Syria. 
and 


St. 
for 


Cosmas, in 
his services, 


er, 


fce 


charity obtained the love and respect of the | 


Diocletian persecution 


people. During the 
hand and foot, and 


he was seized, bound 
thrown into the sea. Feast, Sept. 27. 
DUNSTAN.—Nobly born at Glastonbury 
and educated by certain Irish monks there. 
He spent some time in Court before receiv- 
ing holy orders. After being made an Ab- 
bot he succeeded the See of Worcester 
and later to that of Canterbury. Every- 
where he re-established discipline and 
formed the clergy. He died May 19, 98S, 
ERIC.~Born of an illustrious family in 
Sweden and early trained in the practice of 
virtue. He married Christina, daughter of 
Ingo IV., King of Sweden, and after the 
death of King Smercher was placed upon 
the throne He subdued Finland and 
the Gospel preached there. In 1151 he was 
murdered by conspirators. Feast, May 18. 
FELIX.—A Reman who succeeded St 
Dionysius’ as Pope in 269 and governed the 
Church five years. While he was Pope the 
heresy of Paul of Samosata arose, and 
originator was excommunicated. St. Felix 
martyred May 30, 274, during the Aure- 
lian persecution, while uraging and 
strengthening the Christians 
FLAVIAN.—Elected Patriarch of ¢ 
tinople in 447, he defended the Church 
against the heresy of FEutyches and died 
from injuries received from its followers at 
the famous “ Council of Robbers" held at 
Ephesus in 440. Feast, Feb. 17. 
GERALD.—An F lishman who 
an abbey in Irelane ame Abbot 
erward Bishop. He founded three religious 
hous one of which he placed under the 
cal of his sister. He expired March 13 
GILBERT \ na mpringham, 
England, ned priest, and for some 
years was teacher of a free schoo] for train- 
ing the young. As a pastor he founded the 
Gilbertins and drew up their rules. He died 
Feb, 4, 1190. 
HAROLD 
his father, 
embraced 
ardor and 
hes 
ed 


to 


re- 


was 
ene 


*onstan- 


tive of Se 


was or 


Denmark, succeeded 
on the throne. 
the Catholic religion with 
filed his dominions 
pries His son, Swein 
idolater, roused the 

and in S80, during a 
Harold was 


of 
Gormo IIf., 


King 


great 


who 


people 


chur and ts. 
rem 
against 
which 
Nov. 1 
HERMAS A 
Rome 
of a celebrated 
Was quoted by many eminent 
ancient times Feast, May %. 
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early in the se nd century. He was a di 
ciple of St. John and the Bishop of 
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Christians under Trajan he was 
by lions in the Roman amphitheatre 
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ISIDORE.-—Born of a 
princely family of C 
His two brothers, Fulgensius, 
and his Florentina, saints 
figured conspicuously in Spain's 
against Arianism, succeeded Leander 
Archbishep of Seville, and died April 4, 
He has declared a Doctor 
of Chureh 
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*THE CHILD'S NAME. A Collection of 
Five Hundred Uncommon and 
Names for Children. With an Introductioy 
on the Tasteful Use of Christian Names. By 
Julian McCormick. 16mo. Pages 137. New 
York: William H. Young & Co. 80 cents, 
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thousand poor were cared for. His wife 
attended the women and he the men. 

KENELM.—-By his father’s death left heir 
to the throne of Mercia, in England. He 
was murdered through the contrivance of 
his ambitious sister, Quindride, and his 
body hidden in a forest. It was discovered 
by a great ray of light which shone over 
the place. Feast, Dec. 13. 

LUCIAN.—A native of Samosata, in Synia, 
who died a martyr in ‘prison after seven 
days of torture. He w&s a priest and a 
good student of sacred literature. — e 
books of the Old and New Testament were 
revised by him, by which the way was pre- 
pared for the great work of St. Jerome. 
Feast, Jan. 7. 

MARIUS.—A native of Orleans, in France, 
who became Abbot of the Monastery of La 
Val Benots, and was for some time a recluse 
in the neighboring forests. He died Jan. 
27, 555. 
MELITO.—Bishop of Sardis, in Lydia, 
about the year 175. He was surnamed the 
“ Prophet ” on account of an eminent spirit 
of prophesy with which he was endowed. 
Feast, April 1. 

NESTOR.—Bishop of Sida, in Pamphylia, 
and distinguished in those parts for his zeal 
in propagating the faith and for the 
sanctity of his life. His reputation reached 
the Governor who ordered him to be cru- 
cifled. This took place Feb. 27, 250. 

OMER.—Born of nobie parents near Con- 
stanee, France. He entered the monastery 
of Luxen and persuaded his father to fol- 
low him. Shortly afterward he was made 
Bishop of Touraine. He died Sept. 9, 670. 

OSWALD.—Born of a noble Saxon family 
and trained by his uncle, St. Ode, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He entered the or- 
der of St. Benedict in France, and on his 
return to England was chosen Bishop of 
Worcester. He died Feb. 29, 992, after 
founding seven religious houses. 

PETRONIUS.—Son of the Prefect of the 
Praetorium, and in 4380 Bishop of Bologna, 
in Italy. He built many churches and en- 
riched them with relics of the saints. He 1s 
honored as patron of Bologna. Feast, Oct. 4. 

QUINTIN.—Born of an illustrious Romen 
family. He accompanied St. Lucian on a 
mission to Gaul, and there he preached the 
faith until his martyfdom, Oct. 31, 287. 

RUPERT.—A Frenchman of royal blood, 
who labored for the Church among the Ba- 
varians, and was chosen Bishop of Worms, 
He died early in the eighth century. Feast, 
March 27 

SEBASTIAN.-—-A native of Narbonne and 
an officer in the Roman Army. He convert- 
ed multitudes to the faith, the Prefect of 
Rome included. A false disciple betrayed 
him and he was condemned to death. Sol- 
pierced him with arrows until they 
He survived, however, 
but only to be beaten to death with clubs. 


20, 


diers 


Feast Jan 
SIGFRID.—A priest of Yerk, who revived 
the faith in Sweden. Through him the 
twelve tribes of South Gothland were con- 
verted and many churches founded, After 
becoming Bishop he fixed his See in Goth- 
land, where he died Feb, 15, 1002. 
SILVAN.—A native of France, who flour- 
ished in the Courts of Childerie Il. and 
Theodoric II. before he decided to renounce 
the world. He became a priest, afterward a 
Bishop, and did great missionary work in 
the North of France. He died Feb. 17, 718. 
THILLO.—A Saxon who, when captive, 
was ransomed and baptized by St. Eligius. 
He was sent to an abbey, became a priest, 
and labored for the Church in Holland, He 
recluse near the Abbey of Solignac, 
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died a 
Jan, 7, 

TITUS.—A disciple and beloved companion 
of St. Paui. It was through him that St. 
Paul sent his Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and strengthened the faith among 
them. While on this mission Titus gained 
almost entire control over the people and 
made his undertaking a complete success. 
Feast, Jan. 4. 

ULPIAN.—A young Christian of Tyre, 
who, being encouraged by the example of 
the Christian martyrs, boldly confessed his 
faith. As a result he was put to the 
tures and finally drowned. Feast, April 3. 

VALENTINE.—A priest of Rome, who 
martyred Feb. 14, 270. Pope Julius I. 
chureh to his memory. Most of 
were kept in the Church of St. 
Praxe Feast, Feb. ‘4. 

VIVIAN.—A monk of an abbey in Fife- 
shire, Scotland, who succeeded to the abbat- 
jeal and afterward to the episcopal dignity. 
He is renowned the worker of many 
miracles and founder of the famous Abbey 
He died: Jan, 21, 615. 
WISTAN.—A Prince of Mercia, in Eng- 

He was a child at his father’s death, 
on account of the Danish wars, Ber- 
tulph, his relative, was placed on the 
throne. Berfert, desiring to heir to the 
throne, and encouraged by his father, Ber- 
tulph, murdered St. Wistan June 1, S44), 

NAMES FOR GIRLS 

AGATHA.—Renowned throughout her 
tive Sicily for beauty and wealth. 
Governor sought to marry her, and, 
rejected, had her put to the tortures 
finally slain, Her body is stilh preserved 
in the tomb at Catania. Feast, Feb. 5. 

ANGELA.—A virgin 
of the order of the 
who was martyred at 
The feast of this holy virgin, 
made obligatory by Pius IX, 

AURELIA.—A holy virgin who suffered 
for her faith at Anagni, town in Italy 
Feast, 

BARBARA.—Born and educated a heath- 
was for a long time secluded from 
the world in a tower which her father had 
built for that purpose. Secretly she ob- 
tained instructions from a Christian priest 
and was converted. When her father heard 
of this he became her executioner and be- 
headed her, after inflicting most bitter tor- 
tures. Feast, Dec. 4. 

BEATRICE,.—A martyr of Rome who suf- 
fered early im the fourth century. After 
the martyrdom of her two brothers 
concealed herself in the house of a 
but was discovered and impeached 
pagan kinsman. Feast, July 20 

CAMILLA.—A martyr who suffered 
the faith in Northern Africa in one of 
early persecutions. 
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CECILIA.--A Roman maiden who renewed 


her vows of perpetual chastity on her wed- 


ding day. She converted her husband and 
his brother, who were afterward martyred. 
She alone remained, and after being mirac- 


tor= 


and | 


ulously preserved and unharmed through 
the tortures, was beheaded Nov. 22, 177. 

CELESTA.—A martyr who suffe: with 
St. Vineentius and many others for her 
faith at Rome. Feast, April 16. 

CLARE.—Recejved the habit of religion 
from St. Francis and established her order 
in a miserable house near Assisi, Italy. 
There her mother, sister, and many other 
nobledadies joined her and spent a life of 
prayer, constant silence, and peverty. She 
died» Aug. 12, 1253. 

CLAUDIA.—A virgin who suffered mar- 
tyrdom for her faith at Ancyra, in Galatia. 
Veast, May 18. 

CONSTANCE.—A martyr who recived her 
crown during the persecution of Nero at 
Rome,” Feast, Sept. 19. 

DELPHINE.—Born of a noble family at 
Glenderes and given in marriage to St. El- 
zear, Count of Arian. Both publicly took 
vows of perpetual chastity, though Delphine 
had before made a secret one. She died as 
a recluse Sept, 27, 1369. 

DOROTHY.—A native of Caesarea, in 
Asia Minor, and the daughter of martyrs 
who fell during Diocletian’s persecution. At 
the Governor’s order she was stretched 
upon the rack and beheaded. Feast, Feb. 6. 


EDANA.—The titular saint of the Parish 
of New Tuamia, Ireland. A well which 
bears her name was very famous and much 
resorted to by the sick. Feast, July 5. 

IE UGENIA.—Martyred at Rome Dec. 25, 
We have no authentic accounts of her 
suffering. 

EUNICE.—A martyr 
Thrace. Feast, March 7. 

EUTHALIA.—A virgin of Lentini, in Sici- 
ly, who was martyred by her brother, 
Sermilian, because she was a Christian. 
Feast, Aug. 27. 

lAITH.—Daughter of St. Sophia, and sis- 
ter of Sts. Hope and Charity. She was mar- 
tyred at Rome in the reign of Adrian. Her 
mother gave her that name out of devotion 
for the virtue. Feast, Aug. 1. 

FLAVIA.—A niece of St. Flavius and of 
the Emperor Domitian, who banished her 
for her faith into Pontia. There she lived 
for some years, and on her return was mar- 
tyred by Emperor Trajan. Feast, May 12. 

GENEVIEVE.—The patron saint of Paris, 


257. 


for her faith in 


lived in the fifth and died early in the sixth | 


century. 
fited the 


During her life she greatly bene- 
people by good work, and after 
death by her powerful intercession, which 
on three occasions preserved Paris from 
siege and plague. Feast, Jan, 13. 

GERTRUDE.—Born of noble Saxon family 
and educated in the Abbey of Rodelsdorf. 
She entered the abbey, became Abbess, and 
died Nov. 15, g 

ISABEL.—Daughter of Louis VIII, King 
of France, and only sister of St. Louis, 
Having consecrated her virginity to God, 
she refused to marry Conrad, the Emperor's 
ing, and workmg. She built a nunnery at 
Longchamp, and died Aug. 31, 1270. 

JULIANA,—Trained under the care of her 
uncle, Blessed Alexius, at the age of four- 
teen she entered the Order of the Servants 
of Mary. She received the habit of religion 
from Sir Philip Benizi, drew up the “ Man- 
tellate,” a of rules for novices, and 
died June 19, 1340, 

KINGA.—Daughter of Bela IV., King of 
Hungary, and wife of Poleslas the Chaste, 
sovereign of Lesser Poland. 3y mutual 
consent she and her husband lived in per- 
petual chastity. After his death Kinga en- 
tered the Monastery of Sandecz, which she 
had built for the 
July 24, 1292, 

LUCINA, 
charitable and holy life She constantly 
visited the Christians detained in prison, 
and buried the martyrs, for whom she built 
an immense crypt. Feast, June 30, 

LUCRETIA.—Martyred at Merida, in 
Spain, during the persecution of Diocletian. 
Feast, Nov, 23. 

MARCELLA.—A Roman woman, who be- 
came a widow seven months after her mar- 
riage, and devoted the rest of her life to the 
service of God. When the Goths plundered 
Rome she was cruelly scourged by the bar- 
barian soldiers, and died in August, 410. 
Feast, Jan. 31 

MARICA.—Joyfully 
sufferings of St 


code 


participated in the 
obtained with them the crown of martyrdom 
at Caesarea, in Palestine, Feast, June 5, 
MIDA.—Virgin who was 
the royal blood of Ireland, and so renowned 
for her virutes to be ranked among the 
most illustrik saints Ireland. 
Feast, Jan. 1 
MILDRED.—The 
King of Mercia, England, who entered the 
monastery of Chelles, in France, and on 
her return to England was made Abbess of 
Ministrem, in Thanet. She died toward the 
close of the seventh century, Beast, Feb. 20. 
NATHALIBE. 
raised by the 
Feast, July : 
NONNA, the mother of Blessed Gregory 
Nazianzen, is honored on this day, Aug. 5. 
OCTAVIA.—A martyr who suffe 
faith at Antioch, in Syria Feast, 
PATRICIA.—A virgin of Naples 
|} named in the Roman martyrology with 
| those saints whose feasts fall on Aug. 25. 
PRISCILLA.—A Roman lady who lived in 
| the first century and was connected by 
blood with many saints and famous people 
of that time. Jan. 16. 
ROSALIA.—Born of a noble 
descended from Charlemagne, 
she left her home, in 
passed her tife in a 
grino, where she died 
SY LVIA.—Mother 
have no authentic ac 
Feast, Nov. 3. 
THEODORA 
ple, who by her 
Regent of the 
iconoclast heresy 
Church. She was 
died Feb. 12, S67. 
TRIFINA Numbered among those 
English saints whose proper feast « 
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Revered by as the 
and of the 
young. She lived in England, and had many 
persons, both old and young, under ‘ 
guardianship. The country was then 
harassed by Saxons, and she with her fol- 
sought a more peaceful abode near 
Cologne. They were massacred by Huns, 
Oct. 21, 453. 
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at Milan. Her two sons, Gervasius and 
Protasius, are saints. Feast, April 28. 

VERONICA.—Born of poor parents in a 
village near Milan, she had to toll hard 
from childhood. She was received into a 
convent after three years of patient. wait- 
ing, and died Jan. 13, 1497. 

WALTRUDE.—Daughter of St. Bertille 
and wife of Madelgaire, Count of Hainault. 
She induced her husband to enter a mon- 
astery, and, having herself taken the veil, 
formed a community near Mons, where she 
died April 9, 686. 


Mr. Newberry and His Critics, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I emerge from the welter of kicks and cuffs 
that your amiable correspondents are so 
ready to deal round the land on each they 
judge their foe with my fancy lightly turn- 
ing to thoughts of arnica and court plaster, 
but still unconvinced that ‘‘ Les Miserables ”’ 
is anything but the “ colossal inanity ” that 
Mr. W. B. Dupree happily calls it. 

I have had my say on the subject of “Les 
Miserables,” and have no desire to con- 
tinue the controversy, but I must publicly 
acknowledge my egregious blunder In nar- 
rating the Valjean-Thenardier incident, for 
which I am very properly “called down” 
by Mr. N. Lawson Lewis. That's what 
comes of trusting a treacherous memory 
instead of verifying the Incident, as I should 
have done. TI read “ Les Miserables" seven 
years ago, and promptly gave away my 
copy—to a man against whom I had a 
grudge. My recollection of the Valjean- 
Thenardier encounter, however, seemed to 
me so clear and vivid that I never thought 
of verifying it. The paragraph on the battle 
of Waterloo was copied not from “ Les 
fliserables,” but from an extract thereof 
that I read in a volume of prose selections. 

Answering Mr. H. A. Bruce's question as 
to whether I read ‘“‘ Les Miserables’ in the 
original French or by means of a transla- 
tion, I would say that if I hadn’t read a 
translation I should in all probability never 
have read the book at all, as I know noth- 
ing of the French language. I do not even 
remember the name of the translator of 
my copy of the book. But surely Mr. Bruce 
will not seriously maintain that the glar- 
ing absurdities and worse that “ pervade 
and animate” “Les Miserables" spring 
from the difficulties inherent in transla- 
tion. De Maupassant’s tales are known 
to me only through translations, and they 
among the best short stories I have 
ever read. 

Mr. Benjamin Lander, who 
startling discovery that ‘“‘ The 
ter”’ not humorous 
therefore inconsistent ” 
ing it a while deriding “* Les 
Miserables" merely because it was “ not 
written as a jokebook,” is hereby informed 
that there is a “The Searlet 
Letter.” If he had written nothing else, 
that proves Hawthorne the pos- 
sessor of a of humor singularly sub- 
tle and delicate. It is a literary truism so 


trite that I am almost ashamed to repeat 
it—but I will for Mr. wander'’s benefit—that 
the springs of tears and laughter lie side by 
side. It is Hawthorne's fine sense of hu- 
mor that makes the pathos of ‘* The Scarlet 
Letter ”’ true and convincing. The 
precious gift of humor enabled Hawthorne 
to see things in their true proportions, and 
never once did he stumble into the bog of 
bathos and bombast in which Hugo is con- 
tinually floundering. In all the agony, 
spiritual and physical, of the conscience- 
stricken, tortured minister, Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, he doesn’t attempt to wrench his own 
head off—a fact that Hugo makes of 
his grotesque characters essay, with in- 
different success 
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NEW BERRY. 
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Oakland, Cal., 


Grateful to Mr. Newberry. 


To The New York Times 
In view of the storm of protest which was 
raised by Henry A. Newberry's opinion of 
prose writings of Vi Hugo, allow 
me extract from a letter 
of Ivan Turgeniev to M. which ap- 
peared in The Atlantic Monthly for No- 
1809, to show that some writers of 
distinction, besides Mr, Newberry, not 
Hugo's pro works very high. He 
‘“T read the ‘ Rappel,’ and I have also 
read the new articles by Victor Hugo. I 
regret that I ufficient pow- 
ers of expression to legree I 
his 
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despise these articles whole of 


prose in general.”” (Page 
To my mind, iving Mr. 
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Newberry’s communication with an 
of horror, it have been 
with arms Whether his criticism 
was true or false, just or unjust, not 
only very readable, but was a gem of humor 
and quite a relief from ; of the dreary 
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Mr. Ne 


Scott, 


at allagree with wherry’s 
views as to the humor of 
Stockton, Mark Twain, & 
strictures on Hugo's novels, 
no worshipper at the great 
shrine: but Il have more r 
man who frankly acknowledges that he does 
not like the works of some author, though 
his reputation may be firmly established, 
than have I for the weakling who does not 
enjoy them, but pretends that he for 
fear of what others may think. 

I hope Mr. Newberry will be a regular con- 
tributor to your excellent Satu®bay Re- 
VIEW, though in his criticisms he may at- 
tempt to break some of my own idols. 

WILLIAM H. KELLER. 

nn., Jan. 1, 1000 
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Shakespeare-Bacon contro- 
William Chrystie Miller 
REVIEW of Sept. 9 says, 


| commenced in 1856, it is interesting to note 


that in the last century the authenticity of 
some of Shakespeare’s plays was an inter- 
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esting theme for magazine writers, as the | of “ Pierre,”) “A Romany of the 
| (second series 


| 


of The Eng- 
for March, 1797, will show: 
seems to be the rage that noth- 
ing shall be attributed to Shakespeare but 
what actually came from his pen, and as 
Mr. Malone and others learned in black let- 
ter have bestowed immense trouble to 
prove that which was easily discovered 
even by the eritics of the one-shilling gal- 
lery, ic were to be wished that the play 
which the same critics, were it performed, 
would likewise discover not to be Shakes- 
eare’s were omitted in all the editions of 
1is works; for it full as gross an insult 
to his memory to attribute to his pen the 
miserable tragedy of Titus Andronicus as 
to suppose him the author of Vortigen. 
Some critics have said that there are pas- 
Sages in former play which demon- 
strate that if Shakespeare did not write it 
he at inserted those passages and re- 
vised the whole, This may be true, and it 
may, perhaps, be said with equal truth of 
“Arden of Feversham,” and yet that play 
is universally rejected by all f 
the great poet 
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Martineau was born in Norwich, 
England, June 12, 1802, and was educated in 
Norwich and Bristol. She contributed to 
The Monthly Repository from 1821, and was 
engaged on her vell-known “ Illustrations 
of Political Economy” from 32 to 184 
She traveled in the United States from Au- 
gust, ISS4, to August, 18386, and on the Con- 
tinent in 183. She lived in Tynemouth from 
1850 to ISd5 in Ambleside, Westmore- 
land, from 1845 till her death. From Au- 
gust, 1546, to July, 1847, she traveled in 
Egypt and Palestine. She was a contributor 
to The London Daily News from 1852 to 
1866, and to The Edinburgh Review from 
1859, She died in Ambleside June 27, 1876. 
Her first book, ‘* Devotional Exercises,” 
peared anonymously in 1823 Among 
best-known works are the ** Illustrations 
of Political Economy," 1832-4, nine volume 
“Poor Laws and Paupers Illustrated,’ 
1833-4; “Illustrations of Taxation,” 1854; 
“ Society in America,”’ 1837 Retrospect of 
Western Travel,’’ 1838; The Martyr Age 
of the United States,”’ (under initials,) 1540; 
The Hour and the Man,” 1841; * Letters 
on Mesmerism,”’ 1845; ** Household Educa- 
tion,’’ 1819; The Factory Controversy.’ 
ISS: ‘Hea:th, Husbandry, and Handi- 
craft,’ 1861; “ Biographical Sket< s."" 1860. 
Her “ Autobiography "’ appeared in 1877, 
and he by Mrs, Fenwick Miller, in 
1884. Her lation of Comte’s * Positive 
Philosophy published in 1853. 
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1,819 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, 
the value of the following 
6 London, Barker, 1507 
jal and Persecution,’ pub 
Willlam Assheton, D, D., bound 
n Indian medal given by Thom- 
as Jeffer Ist], 4 inches in diameter?” 
The medal should be taken to a dealer 
or a collector of coins. The “* New 
ment is worth from $10 to $20; the s« 


book named has value whatever. 
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callec ve Real § ae ae *, Jeaffreson 
Who is or was U 
John Cordy Je 
archivist, was born in Framlin 
land, Jan. 14, 1851, - 
Jeaffreson, F Cc: £ 
broke College d 
years a mathemati 
and in 1874 became 


barrister, author 
am, Eng- 
William 
edue at Pem- 
c for some 
and classical tutor 
of the inspectors of 
ancient writings under her Majesty's 
Commissioners on Historical Manuscripts. 
His first book, ‘‘ Crewe Rise,’ was published 
in 1854; ‘A Book About Doctors,"’ In 1860; 
“A Book About Lawyers,” in 1866; “A 
Book About the .”’ in 1869; “ The 
Annals of Oxford," “A Book About 
the Table,’ in 1875; Real Lord 
Byron,” in 1883; ‘The Real Shelley,” in 
1885; ‘‘ Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson,” 
in 1888; “The Queen of Naples and Lord 
Nelson,” in 1889; “ Victoria, Queen and Em- 
press,” in 1803, and ‘A Book of Recollec- 
tions,” in 1894. He has written several 
novels, among them “ Live It Down,” 1863; 
* Lottie Darling,’ 18 and “ The Raplers 
of Regent's Park," 1882, 
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* be Waterville, Me.: *I have 
of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ (Boston, John P 
& Co.; Cleveland, Ohio, Jewett, Proctor & Wor- 
thington, 1852.) Is it a first edition, and if so 
with whom could | correspond if I wished to sell 
a?" : 

This apparently the first edition. Books 
of this nature are purchased by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. and Chartes Scribner's Sons, in New 
York; by George B. Littlefield of Boston, 
and by every dealer in rare books, in fact. 


a copy 
Jewett 


**Danny Deever,”’ New York City: ‘ Please 
recommend a good book on Rudyard Kipling 

An admirable boox is Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles’s * Kipling Primer,” Boston, 
Brown & Co., 1809, $1.25. 


the 
volumes? 


A. Von 


New York City: “What te 
‘Monuments of Art,’ in two 
The text la by Willlam Lubke and Fr 
Lutrow, published by Emil Seitz.” 


$10 or $15. 


=e. 
value of 


ey Peg 


**Henry,"’ Brooklyn, New York: ‘“ Would 
kindly inform a de lighted reader of your SATUR- 
DAY REvrew of Gilbert Parker's address, and 
also please print a list of his works?" 

Gilbert Parker, novelist, born in Canada, 
Nov. 23, 1862, was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto. He was associate editor of 
The Sydney Morning Herald, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, in 1886, and traveled among the 
South Sea Islands and extensively in North- 
ern Canada. He has written the following 
books: ‘‘The Vendetta,” 1889; ““No De- 
fense,"’ 1889, ‘‘ Round the Compass in Aus- 
tralia,” 1892; ‘Pierre and His People,” 
1892; Mrs. Falchion,”’ 1893; “ The Tres- 
passer,’’ 1893; ‘“* The Translation of a Sav- 
age,” 184; ‘ The Trail of the Sword,” 1894; 
“The Chief Factor,” 1893; “A Lover's 
Diary: Songs in Sequence,” 1894; “ When 
Valmond Came to Pontiac,” 1805; “ An Ad- 
venturer of the North,” 1895; ‘The Seats 
of the Mighty,”’ 1896; “The Pomp of the 
Lavilettes,” 18097; “A Romany of the 
Snows,” 1897; ‘‘ The Battle of the Strong,” 
1898; “The Hill of Pains,” 1899; “ The 
Liar,” 1899. In 1898, Macmillan published 
in five volumes at $1.25 each a uniform edi- 
tion of eee works, including i eas 
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“ When 
address is 7 
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Brooklyn, New York: ‘ In 
16 1 that ‘A Picture of 
sold tor $20. I have one for 1846, 
Rost n Directory for 1805, and ‘A 
Scripture Chronologie from the Crea 
World to the Death of Jesus Christ,’ 
Allen, London, 1680 What value 
and was there a regular Directory of 
earlier than the above, aside from th 
1786 or 17897" 
The Picture of New York” for 1846 has 
great value. The Boston Directory for 
1805 is worth from $5 to $15. The “ Chaine 
of Scripture Chronologie " js worthless. The 
Boston Directory was first published in 
1789, next in 1796, 1798, 1800, 1803, 1805, 
1807, 1800, &c. See Adams's Boston 


& 
tory Is5s2 for an ac the 


your 
see New 
so 
Chaine 
tion of 
by y 
have 
Boston 


the 
of 
coe 


Direc 


for work 


eunt of 


‘A Subs 


you ts 


scriber,’’ Ocean Grove, N. J.: 
ju_tell me the value of Purcha 

1617, black leather binding; also ! 
New History of London," (100 copper-plate {tu 
trations,) 1784, brown leather; both d ¢ 

dition; and where t! can be disposed of to t 
best advantage? 

**Purchas’s Pilgrimage, 1617, is 
310. A copy brought $9 at the Pratt 
last Spring in Boston. Thornton's, Lon- 
sold for $4.50 at Libble’s auction rooms 
Boston last April. Rare books are bought 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Dodd, Mead & 
_ WwW. & others 


worth 


sale 
don, 
in 

by 
Co 


Benjamin, and 


‘R. H.,"' New York 
correct pronounciation of 
name—Is it Wi-man, or Wa-man?”"’ 


The *‘ Wey" has the sound of 


City: ‘* Kindly 


Stanle 


Way. 


‘Will you 
REVIEW 
Monthl 
lent ed 


‘Senex,"’ New 
please tell me 
* Trilby 
enhanced 


Conn. : 
SATURDAY 
m Harper's 

yh eq 


London, 
in your 
bound fr 
has any value 
tions? ”’ 

Bibliographically considered, “ Trilby " in 
this shape important as the eartiest edi 
tion and the only edition that contain 
the suppressed matter in relation to Whist- 
ler. Its value in money, however, is 
quite %, and it has sold at auction for 
and lees, 


over @il Sule 


is 


as 


not 


SL.25 


> Grand Street 
Value * Letter 
1844-1852," by 

We Parson 


value. 


J. C. Brown, 2 
Y.: ** What is the 
and West slndte 
published in 1st by 


It has very little 


“What is the 


printed by M 
tells me 


**Amateur,"’ Chicago 
value of the edition of Chaucer 
at the Keimscott Press. A friend 
worth £100 in London,"’ 

A copy of the Kelmscott Chaucer sold for 
at auction in London the other day. 
This is the record price. Other cx have 
fetched £62, and i60 recently. A copy 
brought £44 Feb. 15, 1800, and the value has 
advanced then. will be 
however, before a bring 


ypies 


LG, 


It 


copy 


since 


thne, 


In Thacke 
nter 


setting 


‘D. H.,”’ Bre 
“Vanity Fair’ 
our little wanderer 
tent in various cities 
Ulysses or Bampfylde 
Bampfylde Moore Carew, 

Bampfylde Moore Ci 
belonged to the 
and was born in July, 1693, at Bickley, 
Tiverton, England, where his father 
long rector. He ran away from school when 
a boy and joined the gypsies, returning 
year and a half, but soon re- 
joining his companions. He was tlren in 
Newfoundland for a time, but returned and 
was elected chief of the gypsies on the 
death of Clause Patch. ‘Transported to 
Maryland as an idle vagrant, scaped 
and ‘made his way into Pennsylva and 
soon returned to England, where 
tinued his career of swindling and 
posture. About 1745 he is said to have 
companied the Pretender to Cariisle 
Derby. He is said to have died about 
though a writer in Notes and Queries places 
about 1758. There have been many 
‘arew's “* Life.” 


ckport, N. ¥.: °° 
I came a this 
went about 
of Kurope as restle 
Moore Carew.’ Wh 

and what about him’ 
irew, king of the gyp- 
Devonshire family, 
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ad Cam 
by John 

Marlowe, 


York City: 
books: * Cupid 
and uphues,' 


G. H. Smith, New 
purchase the following 
paspe,’ by John Lyly, 
Lyly; ‘ Tamburlaine,’ by Christopher 
and ‘ Forget Not Yet,’ by Wyatt?”’ 


If our correspondent wishes to purchase 


“@ " 


c., Chattanooga, Tenn.: “Will you 
give a brief biographical note concerning 
Richard Whiteing, author of ‘No, 5 John 
Street’ and ‘ The Island’ ''? 

Richard Whiteing was born in 1840 in 
London. He came from good Yorkshire 
stock. He was privately educated, and, 
while still in his teens, he achieved some 
success as an engraver, Fiis initial article, 
“Night in Belgrave Square, by a Coster- 
monger,” published in Justin McCarthy's 
paper, caused him to drop forever the mag- 
nifying glass of the engraver and to pick 
up the pen of the journalist. Besides sery- 
ing as special foreign correspondent on a | 
number of the great dailies of the world, in 
various parts of Europe, he once went on a 
mission for The Century Magazine to Rome, 
Moscow, and St. Petersburg. Finally he be- 
came a leader writer on The Daily News of 
London. He read a good deal of the liter- 
ature of the Fabian Society, and with the 
suggestions that thus came to him he wrote 
“The Island.” Mr. Whiteing, both during 
his early career in London and later in the 
cities of Continental Europe, saw a good 
deal of the life of “ the other half.” It was 
a recreation as well as study for him to 
note constant contrasts. When quite a young 
man he made up his mind to live among 
“the other half" and write about them. As 
he grew older the carrying out of this plan 
became impracticable, nevertheless he had 
a mass of material, and by placing himself 
in fancy among outcasts he wrote “No. 5 | 
John Street.” A brief autobiography of Mr. 
the original editions of these works, he has | 
set for himself a difficult task, for they are | 
of the extremest rarity, and practically un- 
procurable. Modern editions, however, can | 


please 


be secured through any prominent book- 
seller. By “Cupid and Campaspe” is 
meant, we suppose, the play, “ Alexander 
and Campaspe,” (in which occurs the fa- 
mous song, “Cupid sang, Campaspe 
played,”) first published in 1584, and re- 
issued as “ Campaspe" in the same year 
and in 1591. “ Euphues” appeared'in two 
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By PAUL LEICESTER FORD, 
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Author of 
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Peter Stirling.” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


&e. The only 
has appeared 
fetched £17 in 
14 and 16, 
the June num- 
by G. P. Put 


England,” 1580, 1586, 
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at atiction in many years 
S03. It had the two parts, 
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Wanted and to Exc hange. 


E. T, Philbin, Box 101, Archbald, Penn.: ‘I 
have for sale Volumes I. to IV. of ‘ The Bibelot, 
(two bound in half morocco and two unbound,) 
which 1 will sell for $35 Also Cooper's * Nava 
History,’ (Cooperstown, 1846,) new half morocc 
excellent condition, for $2.50, and ‘* Quarterly 
lustrator,’ With complete ‘ Les Miserables 
trations, two volumes, half morocc 
all new, $4."" 


Y West Ninety 
ould like to dispose 
leri'ge’s complete we 
New York, Harper & Brother 
volumes, cloth; orks of J. Hook 
in prose and y e, with portrait 
memoir, New York, A. Denham ¢ ; Lon 
Basil M, Pickering; three volumes, cloth 


-third 


anG 
den, 


L, © 
like 
ers,’ 
form 
Also 
or box 


yuverneur, N. Y.: * 
‘Old Books, Fres 
Graham R, Tomson, in the 
published by the Brothers of 
ny prints or engravings of St. 
ks containing same."* 


Woodworth, Gx 
to secure copies of 


I would 
h Flow 
brochure 
the Book 
Laurence 


W. James Price, 123 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York City: “‘ Having for sale a considerable 
number of autograph letters, I should like to 
open correspondence that end with any who 
may be interested, In example: Walt Whitman, 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, Thomas Nelson Page, James 
Payn, H. C. Bunner, I, Prime, Bangs, Clem 
ens, Charles Dudiey Warner, R, H. Dana, * Edna 
Lyall,’ Stedman, &c”’ 


to 


432 Fourth 
1 for the 
1867; ‘ Karly 
fame, no 


E. B. Hill, 
‘I will pay ca 


Street, Detroit, Mich.: 
following: * Week on the 
Spring in Massachusetts,’ 
date; ‘Summer,’ 1884; 
‘Thoughts,’ 1890; * Miscellanies,’ 1804 
for exchange for Thor jana or Emer- 
Carlyle’s * Miscellanies,’ introduction by 
four volumes, 1838-0, first American 
first editions of Thoreau’s Maine 
and ‘ Autumn.’ ’ 


ISS1; the 
Thoreau's 
I offer 
soniana, 
Emerson, 
edition; 
Woods’ 


H. C. Leahy, 1,718 North Twenty-ninth Stre 
Philadelphia: ‘‘l have for exchange four large 
volumes, heavy cloth binding, of * The Encyclo- 
paedio Dictionary’ purchased three years ago 
the Syndicate Publishing Company, Phila 
delphia, for $25. The books have not been opened 
a dozen times, and are therefore in first-class 
condition, Not having much use for them I 
to exchange for sets of some of the old 
masters like Bulwer, Dickens Scott, or others. 
Books must be in good condition and well bound,” 


T. M. Glover, Rutherford, ve oR 
like to exchange Volumes 1, 9, 
of ‘ American Naturalist’ bound in green moroc- 
co; a copy of Davidson's * Introduction to the 
New Testament,’ (two volumes) and * Introduc- 
tion to Old Testament, (three volumes;) Felton’s 

‘Lectures on Greece,’ two volumes Hume's 
‘History of England, * Cadell’s Svo edition, (in 
excellent condition;) Green's ‘ Larger History of 
Pngland,’' (paper, 16mo.)” 

W, Cc. Anderson, 400 Biddk 
D, Pittsburg, Penn.: ‘* Wanted, 
copy of Joseph Story’s ‘ Miscellaneous 
ings. 


et, 


would 
and 10 


Avenue, Station 
a well-preserved 
Writ- 


J. Macdonald, Hillsdale, N. Y¥.: ‘‘ I have an en- 
tirely new set of the Internatianal Cyclopedia, 
fifteen volumes, Dodd, Mead & Co., publishers, 
bound in Mbrary leather; also, the International 
Year Book, 1898, a supplemental volume, which 
I should like to sell for cash.” 


Motihewe, 19 West Ninety-third Street, 
ork Ch I would like to dispose of the 
w most of them in excellent con- 

s ‘Life of Sir Walter Scott,’ 
iNustrated, Fdinburgh;: * Eng. 
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If Mrs. Albert Amy iller of Brooklyn, 
wrote the letter in THE Times SATURDAY 
VIEW of Dee n rimrod’s Beautifully Pa- 
thetic Life,"’ kindly send her street address 
to the editor a tter received for her at this of- 
fice i e forwarded 
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found 
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West 
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Fighty-fourth 


Miss FE. EL Turt rey, 
the author ef 


Street, New York City 
the following poer "; 

If I had known in the 
liow wearily all the day, 

The werds unkind would trouble my 
That I sald when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain; 

But we vex our own with look and tone, 
We may never take back again. 


morning, 


mind, 


the quiet evening, 
the kiss of peace, 
Yet it well might be, that never for me, 
The pain of che heart should cease 
How many go forth at morning, 
Who never come home at nignt; 
And hearts have broken for harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne'er set right, 


For though 
You may give me 


in 


We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for our own the bitter ton 
Though we love our own the best 
Ah! Lips with the curve impatient, 
Ah! brow with the shade of scorn, 
*Twere a cruel fate, were the night hight too late, 
To undo the work of the morm = 





On Both Sies of a Great Contro- 
versy- 


Fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 


our noble issues, (and I am 
gunntek onksbeer I do, not to miss one,) I 
see a good deal cropping out among your 
correspondence about the everlasting 
Bacon-Shakespeare theory. I therefore take 
the liberty of sending you the within corre- 
epondence which I think may interest some 


a ee Netter from Dr. Morgan (which 
I have rmission to use as I see fit) is an 
especial admirable résumé of both sides 
of the famous eer Dr. Morgan 
cannot quite overcome his fondness for 
heaping up mountaine of paradox on both 
sides of questions and then standing off and 
grinning at those who endeavor serlously 
to shovel them away. But in this instance 
I think he does less of this sort of thing 
than you do. eNRY G. LANGFORD. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 23, 1899. 

Dr. Appleton Morgan: 

Dear Sir: I have read with great interest 
your “ Warwickshire Dialect,” in which 
you certainly strongly intimate, though you 
do not say, that Shakespeare did not write 
the poems and sonnets called his. I also 
read your ‘Shakespeare Myth” of twenty 
years ago, in which you certainly pretty 
strongly suggested, if you did not say, that 
Lord Bacon wrote the dramatic works 
which the world called Shakespeare's, and 
I think that, whatever may be your opinion 
now, that work is generally catalogued and 
considered as a book maintaining the Ba- 
conian side of the Bacon-Shakespeare ques- 
tion. And I also read your ‘ Shakespeare in 
Fact and in Criticism,” published in 1888, in 
which, if I understand it, and the preface te 
it, you distinctly repudiate your " Shakes- 
peare Myth” and certainly accept Shakes- 
peare of Stratford as the author of the 
plays. 

Wi'l you deem it an impertinence in a 
stranger, dear Sir, if I ask you frankly 
what your present opinion as to the au- 
thorship of the plays Is? 

HENRY G. LANGFORD. 
Yo Appleton Morgan, L.L. D. 
1,244 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Sept, 1, 1899. 
Westfield Club, Westfield, N. 
September 20, 180). 
Langford, Esq., Philadelphia, 


Penn., 
35 


Henry G. 
Penn.: 
Dear Sir: I am very willing indeed 
answer your letter, for, although it is al- 
most a quarter of a century since I occu- 
pied myself with the Bacon-Shakespeare 
thagry, and although I long since, for my- 
self, accepted the orthodox Shakespeare as 
the author of the plays, yet I have never 
take a lively interest in that 
in all that appertains to it. 
As to the “ Myth,” and the “ Fact and 
Criticism,” it was not because I found 
reason to doubt any of the propositions 
laid down in the first named book, but be- 
cause it appeared to me that I had found 
explanations of them consistent with the 
orthodox belief, that I wrote the second, 
which, perhaps, was my “ conversion,” 
you good naturedly style it. 

There are, I suppose, three ways of es- 
tablishing ancient facts: First, by record. 
Second, by history. Third, by tradition. 
But records can be impeached by showing 
forgery or mutilation. History can be de- 
nied by other and more reliable histories 
or by proving bias or misinformation as to 
its writer. And tradition can be upset by 
showing that the memory of man hath or 
can run to the contrary, or that there once 
existed a motive for imitating such tra- 
dition not in accord with the truth. But 
all these three—Record, History, and Tradi- 
tion—in the case of Shakespeare, coneur in 
proving that there was such a man, and 
that the plays traced themselves to him, 
and no one of the three can be impeached 
by any of the above methods, 

The only question, therefore, which I can 
Do three—Record, His- 
tory, and Evidence—taken altogether, 
prove too much? That is to while 
proving Shakespeare to have been the man 
he was, do they prove him not to have 
been such a man as could compose those 
thirty-seven plays? 

I think whatever strength an anti-Shakes- 
pearean authorship may possess is by way 
of answer to this last question. 3ut sup- 
posing the answer be that the records, his- 
tory, and traditions prove too much? 
Can the anti-Sheakespearean be sure of his 
ground that such an answer disposes of the 
question of the authorship of the plays? 
Miracles have happened, Things too strange 
not to true are not wanting in the 
chronicles of mankind. Archbishop 
Whately, by way of answer to Hume's dic- 
tum that “ Miracles are impossible because 
they are improbable,’’ wrote the history of 
Napoleon I, 
ment chronicle, 


to 


ceased to 


theory and 


as 


perceive, is: these 


say, 


do 


be 


with Hebraic-sounding 
names, and the result was prima facie a 
most incredible fable. What lawyer un- 
der the Code Napoleon, or student of the 
civil law, could have credited a report of 
the second trial of poor Dreyfus occur- 
ring in a civilized community or in a court 
of justice? And who, twenty years ago, 
would have believed in a machine to lis- 
ten to one’s words and preserve them and 
give them back in the very tones and ac- 
cent of the speaker; or that air could be 
liquefied, or telegraphs operate themselves 
without wires? Certainly in Shakespear- 
ean matters the most unexpected things 
are constantly occurring even in modern 
times. The story of the Ireland forgeries, 
the work of a lad of sixteen, were 
strange for fiction; and who can account 
for the fact that ten years or ago a 
copy of the second folio of Shakespeare, on 
the fly leaf of which a tracing of the 
third-will-autograph had been pasted more 
than 100 years ago, should have turned up 
in a miner’s cabin in Utah? And there are 


too 


so 


| revenue; 





| posterous as it seems to us all, it 


| ers 


| ceal 


| theory I am too uninstructed to cope. 


ja letter 


plenty more such curiosities as these. Why 
is it not the simplest plan-to let Shakes- 
peare stand as a simple miracle? 

As to Lord Bacon. When once Shakes- 
peare can be assumed as displaced, can 
Bacon be selected by a process of elimi- 
nation as thé only one of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries who can take his place as 
the author? Was he the’only great writer 
of the day? Hew about Sir Philip Sidney, 
who certainly had the labor-saving quality 
of a sense of humor which, in Bacon, can 
only be laboriously inferred, and which 
Spenser (in his early Fairie Queen, which 
George Eliot thought that nothing but a 
dispensation of Providence could ever end) 
had not a morsel of? How about a dozen 
others, in whose writings parallelisms can 
be found with Shakespeare’s plays—and I 
beg to ask here in what extant literary 
work of any age or century prior to 
Shakespeare’s plays, or even subsequent and 
down to the present day, “ parallelisms" 
with Shakespeare cannot be found? Will 
any one mention one? I think, for that 
matter, it wou'd be rather difficult to find 
an editorial page of a New York or Phila- 
delphia newspaper in which a sentiment or 
idea could not be found to “ parallel” or 
suggest a quotation from some one of the 
thirty-seven plays. * 

As to the wonderfully numerous refer- 
ences in the plays to occult and unnatural 
facts, showing familiarity with, at that 
time, generally unrevealed explanations of 
physical facts—the atomic thcory; the cir- 
culation of the blood; heat as a mode of 
motion, and the like; revealing an ac- 
quaintance with the geography and topog- 
raphy of countries rarely visited by con- 


temporaries and certainly never visited by | 


Shakespeare at all—is it possible that no- 
body but Sir Francis Bacon knew of or 
hud access to these? How about the then 
very recent dissolution of the monasteries 
and learned houses under Henry VIII.? 
What had become of the hundreds of 
“learned clerks "* who had been left home- 
less and penniless to wander all over 
England, but who probably mostly con- 
gregated in London and the larger towns? 
Having spent their lives in the handling 
or reading of old parchments, or in the 
editing, copying, or scraping for palimp- 
sests the old yellums and reading what 
they copied or scraped out, surely these 
had, or may have had, no other “ lease 
of quick revenues” (as Bacon called it) 
than to barter the lore they had thus ab- 
sorbed for bread or shelter. And, certainty, 
the plays state these matters correctly 
quite as often as Bacon does. Indeed, I 
think some of us might claim that there 
are more exploded theories and impossible 
propositions to be found in Bacon's writ- 
ings than in the plays, where it is a sort 
of a proverb that ‘‘ Shakespeare is always 
right, and always prophetic,”’ even as to 
most modern sensations or discoveries. 


This is, as far as | can suggest, an answer 
to your letter, and it goes only to the old 
Baconian theory of my youth, viz., that 
Bacon wrote the plays for “ lease of quick 
;’ for money to support himself 
while waiting for preferment in the State, 
or in his profession, but concealed his au- 
thorship lest he should lack advancement 
in the State and in his profession if known 
to be a writer of plays. 

With the present Baconian theory, which 
is, I believe, that Bacon wrote the plays, 
for money but as a part of his philo- 
system, as a sort of Comédie 


not 
sophical 


| Humaine, and, so far from wishing to con- 


his authorship, was ambitious to be 
known as the author of the plays; and so 
inserted a cipher into their text asserting 
authorship—with this new LBaconian 
In- 
in 


his 


stead of confessing to their authorship 
and leaving it to opened 100 
or 200 or 300 years ‘or at any time he 
chose) after his death, which would have 
been the nearest way and the one most apt 
to occur to a man whose days were fu!l of 


be 


| work like Bacon's, that he took the pains 


| to arrange ciphers and cryptograms in the | 
} | together the plays of Shakespeare, 


pagination, letter-press, &c., of the printed 
editions of his works, and on the stone over 


| Shakespeare's grave, (to the stonecutter of 
| which 


me fan- 
yet, pre- 
cannot 
denied that those were days of “ ciph- 
" and ‘‘ cryptograms "'; and that crypto- 
and enfolded writing was taught 


he found access,) seems to 
tastical and preposterous. And 
be 


graphic 


| as a science, and that books were written 


| about 
, State 


cultivation, and that important 
were inclosed in what we 
this trivial performance. 
can assume that 


its 
secrets 
consider 
perhaps 


now as 


Ard we Bacon 


| believed that his authorship of the Shakes- 


| portant 


peare plays rose to the dignity of an im- 


State secret, though none of us 


|} can see that it was criminal to have writ- 


in the style of the Old Testa- | 


| leaving a sealed letter in the hands of one’s | 


ten ‘* Shakespeare,"’ or that it would not 
have been the simplest thing in the world 
secured the announcement at any 
date by the simple expedient of 


to have 
desired 


exec'itors. * © © 


; be 


As a matter of fact, however, it cannot 
denied that the ** Cipher’ claims and the 
above list have caused many admirers and 


| students of Shakespeare, who were once at- 


| vanced 


tracted by the really scholarly and serious 
side of the old Baconian theory, (as laid 
down by Judge Holmes, for example,) to 
abandon it altogether, and to refuse to con- 
sider it further. The proposition lately ad- 
in London that both Bacon and 
Shakespeare were Freemasons, (or Rosi- 


crucians, as then called,) but that Bacon 


| ‘ = 
fell, in some way, into disgrace with the or- 


der, while Shakespeare remained in good 


standing, and that this is why the Freema- 
| sons of to-day will not permit Bacon to be 


substituted for Shakespeare as the author 
of the plays, is, to my mind, quite as fan- 
tastic as the rest of the business. But it is 
human experience that the brightest and 


| formers who from 





| scarce 


| Shakespeare 





| literary man, who edited 
| worth of Wil,” 
| by 


r civil 


tasmagoria and chimera equally with the 
weakest. In my own time I have known 
two of the most eminent and successful 
lawyers at the New York bar who accepted 
supernatural evidence, and even physical 
ani even tangible evidence of supernatural 
propositions which their brethren and the 
bar could not recognize. 

But when we come to the poems the whole 
world calls Shakespeare’s anybody is at lib- 
erty to doubt without troubling himself to 
cite elther internal or external evidence. 
For it certainly is a maxim of common 
sense as well as a legal maxim, that Where 
part of a thing is false or doubtful, the 
whole is false or doubtful. And if we find 
that some of these poems are falsely called 
Shakespeare's the presumption is that the 
others bound up with them are at least 
doubtful. Open any edition of Shakespeare 
and we find the poems as follows: ‘“ Venus 
and Adonis,” ‘‘ Lucrece,” the ‘* Sonnets,’’ 
“The Passionate Pilgrim,” ‘A Lover's 
Complaint,” “The Phoenix and Turtle.” 
Now we happen to know perfectly well that 
some of these poems are not Shakespeare's 
at all. The section (VIII) of “The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,” “If music and sweet 
poetry agree,’ &c., and (XXIL,) “As it 
fell upon a day,” &c., are extracts 
from the collection of *“* Poems in Various 
Humors,” by Richard Barnfield, (1508;) 
(XIL.,) “ Venus with Adonis sitting by her,” 
is from Bartholemen Griffin's “ Fidessa,” 
(1506;) CX VIIL,) “ My flocks feed not,” is 
from Thomas Weelker’s “ Madrigals,” 
(1597.) The stanzas (XIL.) beginning “ Crab- 
bed age and youth cannot live together,” 
occur in several plays by Elizabethan dra- 
matists, (they formed, in fact, a popular 
song of the day as familiar as “‘My Lady 
Green Sleeves."’) The “ Live with me and 
be my love” (XX.) is Marlowe's “ Pas- 
sionate Shepherd to his Mistress,” and the 
four lines entitled “ Love’s Answer,” are 
“The Ladies’ Answer to the Shepherd” 
written by Sir Walter Raleigh; and lines 
20 to 38 of (XXI.) were removed from the 
third edition in 1612 by the publisher, Jag- 
gard, (who first printed the whole collection 
in 1%),) on Heywood’s protest (in his 
“Apology for Actors,’ 1612,) against the 
trespass. * * * 


This ts a long letter. But if I should try 
and put it all into one sentence, I think 
that sentence would run something like this: 


Shakespeare is a miracle as he stands. 
But as he stands he is a much simpler and 
much complicated miracle than he 
would if any of the current explana- 
tions of him were accepted. I am, Sir, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

APPLETON MORGAN. 


less 
be 


What Men of Shakespeare’s Own 
Time Said of Him. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

“My Beloved, the Author, Mr. William 
Shakespeare.” This is no modern inscrip- 
tion. It is the phrase of the renowned Ben 
Jonson, published but seven years after 
the death of his beloved, and formed a part 
to the introductory matter of the first edi- 
tion of Shakespeare's collected plays, 
printed at Londen in 1623. 

Our wish to place a cudgel in 
hands of those who shall be willing 
use it against that small number who, from 
one or another unjustifiable motive, would 
impair Shakespeare's claims to the author- 
ship of his plays. It is with a feeling that 
ten Jonson would applaud the effort, if 
sincere, however defectively executed, that 
we quote his words. That our weapon may 
have weight, it shall be made up of facts 
as close-grained as though they related to 
189) instead of the years following 1563. 


the 
to 


is 


Shakespeare was one of twenty-six per- 
time to time took part 


in producing his plays. A full list of these 


is furnished in the volume mentioned. John | 
| Heminge 


the 
got 
whom, 
style their 


Condele 
these 


Henrie 
of 


were 
who 


and 
names of two actors 
introduction, they 
publish them in the book of 
their author, ‘*‘ Who, as 
he was a happy imitator of nature, 
a most gentle expression of it,” and add 
that “the plays had their trial already, 
and stood out all appeals."”” They dedicate 
the volume the Earls of Pembroke 
of Montgomery, and express the hope that 
‘“‘what delight is in these remains of your 
Shakespeare may be ever your 
the reputation his, the fault 
ours, if any be committed by a pair so 
careful to show their gratitude both to the 
living and the dead.” And these fellow- 
players further say, with much tenderness, 


in their 
friend, and 
1622. They say m 
was 


to and 


servant 
Lordships, 


of their dead friend, ‘*‘ And what he thought j 


he uttered with that easiness that we have 
from him a blot in his 
His contemporaries, having known 
both writer player, 
freely dwelt upon his quality in both capac- 


ities, 


received 


papers.’ 


and 


as 


In Shakespeare's lifetime, and before his 
had long been busy, Henry Chettle, a 


‘* Greene’s Grotes- 


pen 


in apologizing for an attack 
latter (@ dramatie writer) 
wrote of the latter: 
cause I have seen his demeanor no 
than excellent in the quality he pro- 
fesses, and of his repute as a writer, thus” 
(to give full we'ght to the evidence, allow 
for what to English,) 
“because divers of worship reported 
his wriling that his 
art.” 

Francis Meres 
peare’s sonnets 
that were handed 
friends, many 
printed,” 

In 1591 Spenser, the poet, published his 


the 


Shakespeare, * Be- 


seems us quaint 
have 
grace in , approves 
s, in 1508, writes of Shakes- 
* His 
about by private 


years before they were 


as sugared 
his 


and 


1 (which, 
less } 


Poets.” 


sonnets, | 


“ Teares of the Muses,” and he thus speaks 
of Shakesreare; 
And he | phe man, whom Nature selfe had 
To mock her seife, and Truth to imitate, 
With kindly counter under mimic. shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late; 
With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 


Instead thereof scoffing Scurrilitie, 
And scornfull Foillie with Contempt is 


crept, 

Rolling is rymes of shamelesse ribauldrie 
, Without regard, or due decorum kept; 

Each ‘dle wit at will presumes to make, 
And doth the learned’s taske upon him 


take. 


But that same gentle spirit, 
pen 
Large streams of honnie and sweete nec~ 
tar flowe, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-borne 
men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashlie 
throwe; 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 
Than so himselfe to Mockerie to sell. 


from whose 


Says Collier, “ The most striking of these 

lines fs: 
‘Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late.’ ” 
and hence if it stood alone we might infer 
that Willy was actually dead, but the latter 
part of the third stanza ‘we have quoted, 
shows in what sense he used the word 
*dead’ as fer as regarded the admirable 
dramatic talents he had already displayed, 
which had enabled him even before 1591 to 
outstrip all living rivalry, and to afford the 
most certain indication of the still greater 
things Spenser saw he would accomplish. 
He was dead because he 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 

Than so himselfe to Mockerie to sell. 

It is to be borne in mind that these stan- 
zas, and six others, are put in the mouth of 
Thalia, whose lamentation on the degenera- 
cy of the stage, especially in comedy, fol- 
lows those of Calliope and Melpomene, and 
more than a year before the publication of 
these lines Shakespeare had risen to be 
a distinguished member of Lord Chamber- 
lain's company, and a sharer in the undere 
taking at Blackfriars. It is established 
that Spenser’s lines applied to Shakespeare 
as regards the date of their publication, and 
indisputably applied with most felicitous 
exactness to the works he has left behind 
him. With regard to the lines which state 
that Willy 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle céll 

Than so himselfe to Mockerte to sell, 

It was in 1589that therewas a compulsory 
cessation of theatrical performances which 
affected not only offending but unoffending 
companies. This cessation commenced a 
short time before Spenser wrote his 
‘*Tears to the Muses,"’ in which he no- 
tices the silence of Shakespeare. We 
have no means of ascertaining how long 
the order inhibiting theatrical performances 


_ Senerally was persevered in, but the plague 


broke out in London in 15fz, and in the 
Autumn of that year, when the plague was 
greatest, the Queen made a tour in the 
provinces and amusements were suspended 
in London. The earliest enumeration of 
Shakespeare’s dramas made its appearance 
in 1598, while Shakespeare was alive. In @ 
work by Francis Meres, entitled, “ Palladis 
Tamia Wits Treasury,” the author inserts 
the following paragraph: 

As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the 
best for comedy and tragedy among the 
Latins, so Shakespeare among the Eng- 
lish is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage. For comedy witness his “ Gentle- 
men of Verona,"’ his “ Errors,” his “ Love's 
Labcr'’s Lost,” ** Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” “‘ Merchant of Venice": for trag- 
edy, his “Richard the IL.” “ Richard the 
Ht.,"* “Henry the IV.,” ‘King John,” 
ue Andronicus,” and his * Romeo and 

The following passages in the same divis- 
ion of the work of Meres contain mention 
of the name or works of Shakespeare: “ Ag 
the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live 
in Pythagoras, so the sweete wittie soule 
of Ovid in mellifluous and honeys 
tongued Shakespeare. Witness his ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ his sugared 
sonnets, &c. Again, as Epius Stolo said, 
‘The Muses would speak with Plautus 
tongue,’ (if they would speak Latin,) so I 
the Muses would speak with Shake- 
speare's filed if they would 
speak English.’ 

Richard Barnfield published 
lon on Lady Pecuma” 
copy of 
Some English 


lives 


say 
fine phrase, 
his 
in 1508, 
entitled ‘* Rem« 
Poets,"” we 
ing notice of Shakespeare 
“ And Shakespeare 
ing vein, 
Pleasing the 
tain, 
Whose Venus 
chaste, 
name 
plac’d, 
Live you, at least in fame 
Well may the body die, 
A ballad was 
Queen Elizabeth in 


“ Encome- 
and from a 
of 


follow- 


verses 


mbrance 
quote tne 


then, whose honey flow- 


world, thy phrases doth cone 


nd whose Lucrece, 


sweet 


Thy in Fame’s immortal book hath 


live ever; 

but fame die never.” 
published on the death of 
1602, in the commence- 
ment of which Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
and Thomas called upon to 
contribute some verses in honor of the late 
Queen. 
“You 


Greene were 


poets all, brave Shake 
son, Greene, 
Bestow your time 


Queene.” 


Jon- 


speare, 


to write for England's 

Ben Jonson, surviving Shakespeare, pub- 
lished, after the short interim of seven 
from the decease of the latter, the 
tribute in which he ecalied his friend 


“Soul of the age, 


years 


i The applause, delight, the wonder of. our 
upon ! ” 


stuge. 
of 

Shakespeare, 
“Sweet Swan 


course, is a 
both 


of 
player,) 
‘Star of 
the fol- 


recognition 
writer 
of Avon,” 
in 1628, he 
lowing on Shakespeare's picture: 

‘This figure that thou see'st put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut, 

Whereon the graver had a strife 

With nature, to outdo the life. 

© could he have but drawn his wit, 

As well in brasee as he hath hit 

Ilis face, the print would (hen surpasse 

All that was ever put in brasse, 

But since we cannot, reader loote 

Not.on his picture-—-but his booke.” 

Hugh Holland was a writer who adde@ 
his tribute, the “‘ Famous Scenic Poet,” as 


as and 
end 


Again, wrote 


6435 PIN oe 


sai , ines ae es git 4 
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of the 


of of 


part the introduction volume 
1625: 
“Those hands who you so clapped go now 
and wring 
You Britain's brave, 
peare’s days, 
His days are done that made 
plays 
Which made the 
Earth to ring.”’ 


for glorious Shakes- 
the dainty 


Globe of Heaven and 

The Globe having been Shakespeare's the- 
atre, there is an evident pun upon the 
name; but, like the recognition of the two- 
fold character of Shakespeare, is eveh more 
evident, following is a line in which 
Holland calls the grave “ Death's tyring 
house "’"—the language of a man 
one identified with dramatic life for readers 
and critics interested, and those who pe- 
rused it. 

3. Oe only 
added some the same 
matter, and falls into the same figure, while 
his tribut« if less grace- 
ful and less well known than Jonsons's: 
“We Shakespeare, that 


and 


initials, 
prefatory 


furnishing those 


lincs to 


is no less earnest, 


wondered, thou 
was't so soon 

Irrom the world’s stage 
ing; noon 

We thought thee dead, but this thy printed 
worth, 

Tells the spectators thou 
forth 

To enter with applause.” 


to the grave's try- 


that wen'st but 


for 
line 


While Leonard Diggs, another writer 
the purpose, commences with a 
which shows that the scheme of publishing 
Shakespeare's plays (those in which he had 
taken a part upon the stage and which it 
was notorious he had written) was not out 
of the minds those naturally interested, 
viz., the dramatic writers, critics, minor 
poets, as well those persons of literary 
and other authority to whom reference may 
have been made by Chettle, in his phrase, 
of worship,” in the interval of 
seven years between the poet's death and 
the appearance the volume. It is as if 
Diggs had anticipated the trade terms of 
the modern publishers, and called it the 
long looked-for volume. He says, inscribing 
his lines “to the memory of the deceased 


author master’; 

“Shakespeare, at 
give 

The world thy works 
outlive 

My tomb, thy 


is rent 
And 


same 


of 


as 


“ dives 


of 


length 


thy works by which 


name must, when that shore 


time dissolves that Stratford monu- 
ment.” 
He adds the work will make the poet, 
“ Fresh to all ages,"’ and 
“Be sure, our Shakespeare, 
never die, : x 
But crown'd with laurels, live eternally. 
of 


placed 


thou canst 


which 
in 


The ‘Stratford Monument,” 
Diggs speaks, was erected and 
the Church of Stratford-Upon-Avon anterior 
to the publication of the folio, edition of his 
“Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies,” in 
1625 was inscribed: 
genio Socratem, Arte 

habet, ” 
Terre legit, populus habet, Olympus. 
“Stay. passenger, Why goest thou by 
fast, 
Read, if thou canst, death 
hath plast. . 
Untrue this monument; Shakespeare; 
whome : 
Quick nature died. 
ye tomb 
Far 


more than 
Leaves living art 


and on it 
* Judicie, 


60 


whom envious 


with 
Whose name doth deck 


cast; sleth all yet he had 


with ; i 
but page to serve his witt. 
Obiet, ano Dom., 1616, 
Aetatis 53, die 23 Apr.” 


Again in 1614 Charles Best, a well-known 
poet, published a narrative poem entitled 
“The Ghost of Richard the Third.” It is 
divided into three portions, the ** Charac- 
ter,” the “ Legend,” and the “ Tragedy” 
of Richard IIL, and the second part opens 


with the following stanza—which shows the | 


high estimate the writer had formed of the 
genius of Shakespeare; it is extremely In- 
teresting contemporaneous tribute. 
Richard, history, thus 


speaks: 
To him that impt my fame with Clio's quill, 
Whose magic raised me from oblivion's 
den, : 
That writ my storie on the Muses hill, 
And with my actions dignified his pen; 
He that from Heticon sends many a rill, 
Whose nectared veins are drunke 
thirsty men, 
be his stile with fame, 
bayes, 
detract, 


as a 


narrating his own 


by 


Crown'd his head 


with 
And none 
praise. 
The man who, having 
experience of the jealousy of professional! 
human nature, can deliberate upon each 
tributary word in the foregoing agitations, 
and yet claim that with those of his time 
who were either blessed or cursed with the 
poetic faculty, and therefore most alive to 
excellence and most disposed to ridicule 
mere pretension. Shakespeare did not 
cupy an exalted position Ts not of our way 
of thinking. Shakespeare is the “star of 
poets." “ He will 
his plays are “ dainty.” He “ live 
eternally.” ‘Crowned by his stile’; and 
Holiand exclaims in the same short piece 
before cited: 
Dry’d is that 
spring 


but gratitude his 


average 


had an 


oc- 


will 


run, dry’d is the Thespian 


That corpse, that coffin, now bestick those | 


bays 
Which crowned him poet 
King. 

He was then already before death 
bay-crowned, the ‘ Poet’s King." 
add what is more to our purpose—kKeeping 
in mind the jealousy referred to above 
merely as a faet which a cautious judge 
would be’ bound to take into account, 
the negative evidence is even more strong 
than the positive which the citations con- 
tain, and no other than Shakespeare could 


claim truthfully, as no one, in fact, ever 
had ciaimed any part in the authorship. 
Some one may hint that the “ tyring room * 
is the very abode of jealousy. We have so 
heard, and putting some faith in the re- 
port, we are led to make the foregoing 
copious extracts, showing “among other 
things Shakespeare's preuminence among 
performers. The citations do say in effect 
that he played and wrote dainty plays. 
They do not say nor hint that there is any 
doubt as to his having exclusively written 


what a red as his plays, 

Is an thing needed to make the evidence 
eanciaslre 
whether 


first, then Poet's 


to a fair mind It is furnished, 
called for or not. * * * 
BUCK. 


| hibition 


| Fine Arts Galleries has drawn many visit- 


writing of | 


| the 


%” 


| snow, 


| studied. 


| see 


promise 


| collection, 


| Jan. 


| Thursday, Jan. 





| Vases, 


be fresh to atl ages’; \ 


| men. 


the | 
But we | 


THE NEW YORK 


THE WEEK IN ART. 


The 
citing 


a particularly ex- 
The 


Academy of 


week has not been 


ex- 


the 


annual 


in 


in circles. 


of the 


one art 


Design 


ors; the continued display of the works of 
Julius Rolshoven and the fine and interest- 
of 


selected 


ing collection paintings and 
by J. D. 


have 


Japanese 
color prints in Japan 
Milletwat the American Art 


been viewed by many art lovers, 


Galleries 
Mr 
Dodge has had an interesting little exhibl- 
at the Wunderlich 


cesco P, Finocchiaro gave a reception at 


Ozias 


tion Gallery, and Fran- 
his 
studio, 1,198 Broadway, on Thursday. 

*,* 

The American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers will hold its first annual exhibition at 
Knoedier Galleries, at 
Street Fifth 


day next, Jan. 9, and continuing until Jan. 


Thirty-fourth 


and Avenue, beginning Tues- 


There will be a press view this after- 


noon and a private view on Monday morning 
and afternoon. Unusual interest attaches 
to this first display ef the miniature paint- 
ers since they have banded together. 
*,* 
The ean- 


vases 


of seventeen 
Dodge, 
at 


Wunderlich 


exhibition some 


by Ozias who is a Vermont 


artist, now living Norwich, Conn., at 


present at the Gallery, is 


the 
and a 


teresting in several ways. It shows 


artist as a close observer of nature, 


lover of her more sombre moods, possessed 
of much sympathy, a good color sense, and 
to delight 


the 


yet so varying in his moods 
in to 
His subjects are chiefly found in New Jersey 


Winter land- 


as 


one canvas, disappoint in next. 


and Connecticut. Two of his 


| scapes, that painted at Norwich, and “ Sift- 


ing Snow,” are gray tonal studies with much 


| charm, str y suggestive > Norweg- 
thy pious fellows | t trongly suggestive of the Norweg 


“the of the 
the 


has 


artist Thaulow, painter 
the 


Mr. 


ian 


night and stream,”’ whose 


work Dodge evidentiy closely 
There are good outdoor feeling and 
distance effect in the ‘‘ Flying Clouds, Barn- 
egat 
ing in “ The Thaw,” soft and delicate color 
in the “June 
plicity of 
* Berkshire Hills,” 
the 
anything 


sketchy 


Bay. There is also good outdoor feel- 
Morning,” and a_ sim- 


and treatment in the 
which 
hand, it is 
in the 
with figure 


subject 
are very attrac- 
difficult to 
weird and 
* The 
Notch,” 
a landscape that is simply incomprehensible, 
“ The of the 
cold in color. Mr. 
writer artist who 
than but 
enough of the former to make it worth his 
while to study Through 
study and continued application he can prob- 
the 
much his work as a 


tive. On other 


coherent 
woodland 


Birches,” the so-called “ Sandwich 


and Return Fisherman” is 


hard and Dodge strikes 


the as an has more of 


fulfillment, who has 


assiduously. such 


ably correct faults which now mar 


so 
whole, 

*,° 

The press view of the William T. Evans 
be 
Art Galleries 
Wednesday, 


which will placed on exhi- 


bition at the American about 
25 «(will 
24. Mr. 


handsomely 


probably be on 


Jan. Evans is preparing a small 


and illustrated catalogue for 
his exhibiti-n ani sale. 
*,* 
of the Mosler collection 
and studio effects will be 
11. The Mr. 


ler’s pictures will take place at the Ameri- 


The 
of pictures 


press view 
next 
sale of Mos- 
ean Art Galleries on the evening of Thurs- 
day, Jan. 18, and of his studio effects on the 
afternoon of the succeeding day. Lovers 
and there are many—of genre, or, as they 
better known the general public, 


are to 


| “story pictures,’ should not fail to attend 
| the exhibition and sale of Mr. Moster’s can- 


He has been perhaps the best ex- 


TIMES—SATURDAY 


| closer 


| present 





in- 


prostituted 


| his 


| the 


; on 


| water 


} as 





ponent for many years in this country of 


| the Munich and Dusseldorf schools of paint- 


ing, and a number of his works are far bet- 


| ter painted than these of the earlier mas- 
ters of these schools, which American pict- 
| ure collectors and art lovers of a few years 
has | 


ago so much admired. Mr. Mosler 
given new lite to the rather 
of the earlier Dusseldorf and Munich 

He, like them, selects story subjects 
having universal human fnterest, and then 
paints his stories with a knowledge of com- 
position, strong drawing, and good color 
that makes them attractive and valuable. 
Many collectors of American pictures con- 
sider it necessary to have a Henry Mosler 


art 


in their collections, 
%, 

The collection of some 620 Japanese paint- 
ings and color prints, selected in Japan by 
Mr. J. D. Millet and Prof. Ernest Fenerosa 
of Boston, represents the combined attempts 
of these two men to revive the old Japanese 
arts of color printing and water-color paint- 
ing. The attention of art lovers Is strong- 
ly directed to the display, which will de- 
light the soul of any one with a decorative 
sense. Some of the paintings are on silk, 
but the majority are on paper, and all have 
mats of appropriate tone and color selected 
by the artists themselves. It must be con- 
fessed that these prints and paintings grow 
tremendously upon one. When first seen, 
and especially those which show more or 


pater Ree. eee Cel 


inanimate | 


REVIEW. 


Japanese painting and decoration have al- 
sense of dis- 
that 


far bet- 


ways been lacking, there is a 
appointment; a also arises 
Prof Millet had 
ter have left the old boatman on the Sumida 
had 


occupation 


feeling 
Fenerosa and Mr. 


River, who found been an art- 


to 
to have recalled him to a work which is in- 


they 


ist, his more prosaic than 
fluenced by modern methods and ideas, and 
which, consequently, must lose some of its 
As one looks 


old 


one 


quaint and distinctive charm. 
these 
and 


into productions of the 


his artists 
that 


subtlety of taste, 


boatman companion 


sees, characteristic Ori- 


of line, 


however, the 


ental grace and 


| Sureness and delicacy of touch and charm- 


ing indefinable 
all 
Then 


how 


and lelicilous decorative 
color 
taken 
logue 


that 


sense are cannot be 


the 


here, and 
turns to 
Millet, 
color painting had 
1855, re- 
three 
were 


away. one 
Mr. 
of 
revolution of 
found that 
the 


for several 


cata- 
to read 
the 


passed 


who knew 
old school 
the 


away in 


turned to Japan in 1806, 
had 


gave 


artists who learned 


still 


process 


living, an order hun- 


dred prints, and returned to Japan in 1Isv 


to find awaiting him those shown in the 


collection. 


Mr. 


Millet says: 


Such an undertaking as this, the revival 


of a dormant, if not dead, art, was attended 


with many novel and interesting experi- 


that 
Sumida 


ences, For 
the 


learned 
the 


example, it 
old 


River, whose wages for poling craft up and 


was 


one of boatmen 


on 


down with the tide could not exceed thirty- 
five cents a day, had been as a boy an en- 
graver and printer in color. 
and admitted that the old 
that his 
He had 
to find he could, 
first realized that his art had lost 
the 


the 


He was found, 


art was his pro- 


fession and love for it was still 


absorbing. abandoned it many 


years before any work 


when he 


its hoid upon people and was being 


of 
the 


by 


This 


ordinary demands 


commerce, man became at once 


| head workman in the new undertaking, and 


under his guidance 


the prints here exhibited 
were produced Some of them are entirely 
the to the 


artists 


work, from 
finished 


who 


engraved block 


print. The search for the 


ire now at work with him was quite 


as interesting. Incidentally it 
that 


ability is a common inheritance 


Was dem- 


onstrated many times refined artistic 
of even the 
lower orders in Japan. 

“Tt is, 
method 


the 


perhaps, unfortunate 
called 


associated 


that the 


must be printing, because 


word is with a mechanical 


production. <A 


brief description will show 


the distinguishing features: 
“ The 
the original thin 


on This 


cherry 


paper. he 
of 


and not across it, as in our 
the be 


trans- 
fers to blocks made 
the 


wood, cut 


with grain 


wood engravings. If reproduction 


| unusually difficult, most of the printing will 


} 
be 


the head 
At 


made 


done by 


engraver. 


printer, 
least 
to 


or, perhaps, 


enough artist's 


proofs will be 


follow. 


enable others to 
The printer does not print one color 
to 


lithography, 


top of another in order obtain a 


third, as we do tn but 


uses 


as many blocks as there are distinct tones, 


“) or 130 blocks be re- 
that the finished 
that be 


superimposed 


matter whether 
The 
purity of 


no 


quired. result is 


print has a tone cannot 


obtained when one color is 
upon another. 

“The aim of the printer being to repro- 
duce a water color, he uses a soft, absorb- 
ent paper, and inks that are practically 
inks he 


as an 


mixes 
artist 


color paints. These 


he wants them, exactly 


| mixes color on a palette. 


“There is no printing press. The printer 
sits upon the floor with the various blocks 
all He takes one in his lap 
and carefully paints it with a small, stiff 
If any shading be required he par- 


around him. 


brush. 
tially wipes off the color with his thumb or 
Upon the skill with which 
this shading Is done depends the success of 
When the block is inked a 
of paper is placed upon it, guided 
into position by rectangular notches in the 
block to corresponding with two of the cor- 
of the sheet. 


a damp cloth. 


his picture. 
sheet 


ners This secures the exact 
placing of the colored portions of the pict- 
The printer then rubs the back of the 
with a soft pad with his hand, 
varying the pressure in order to transfer 
more or less ink as may be degired in light 
or dark portions. As a final touch, the 
sheet is sometimes embd@sed in certain 
places, in order to secure the delicate shad- 
ing or tracery that the shadow of an em- 
bossed surface gives.’’ 

*,° 


ure. 


sheet or 


It is Impossible to menticn tn detail even 
those prints and paintings which call most 
loudly for attention. There is a landscape, 
one of several painted in lacquer, by Biyo, 
(No. 30.) “Some Swallows"; (No. 322,) by 
Rinsen, ‘‘ A Kingfisher "'; (No. 349,) by Ris- 
su; five coast scenes and one view of Fu- 
jima from the coast, by Shoin; a study of 
“ Breaking Waves,” (No. 463;) a “ Lotus 
and Yellow Bird,” on siik, (No. 468;) a study 
of “ Cranes,"’ (No. 472,) and “ Storks and 
Fishing Boat,” fo. 476,) by Shou, which 
must be as being particularly good. 


ST ek ihe aa 


pictures, 


j feeling. E. L. 


| “ Waiting at 


| battlefield a 


| careful 


| effective 


} marine 


; to 


|} too strong a 


|} ure in 
| Stable, 


engraver first draws the outlines of | 


| George 


painting 
| and 

in Charles 
| mixed-up 

Van 


} Some * 


; our good friend J. B. 


| fornia. 


and 
} Judging from the cartoons for portions of 


| at Cornell University, 


ing of flocks of birds in monochrome, and 
Kosen in his pictures of fish, Hotel 
of fish, 


must be 


while 


is perhaps the best painter 
all and 
studied by the individual, as all are attract- 


artistic. A 


birds, 


and flowers. But 


seen 


ive and number of these prints 


or paintings would decorate a room in the 


most novel and artistic way 


The first given in this supplement 


notice 
was de- 
the 


a number of good 


he annual Academy exhibition 


display ha 


voted more and prize 


The 


apes and 


portraiture 


lands a few excellent marines. In 


Vanderbilt Gallery 


by 


there is a charming 


Gustave Wiegand, “ Spring- 
in 


hows a large canvas, 


time,” delicate in color and tender 
Henry 
the Ferry,” one of his charac- 
teristic and carefully and thoroughly studied 
telling, 


interest 


historical subjects, as usual, a good 


full of the historical 
There 


timent and 


tory and to 
lelicious sen- 
c 


Edward 


student are as usual, 


soft and pleasing color in 


Harry E River.” 
H. Potthast's 


well-painted canvas, 


iton’s ** Along the 
“Ox Team.” is a thoroughly 
and lovely 
Ar- 
high in 
“Old Orchard,” 


Island Road,” 


having soft 


light, good color, and well-drawn oxen. 


thur Parton strikes his usual note 


his Springtime study of an 
Wiles’s ‘ Le 
sweet in 

Mr. Wiles 
strikes in this 
Lo 


simple 


and Irving R. yng 


oft and color, is full of air 


and light. should follow up the 


note he good canvas. There 
Dy 
composition, good 
Mr. 


hard than of yore, and 


is much of force in kwood Forest's 


et,’’ with it 


distance, and harmoniou color. De 


Forest's color is le 


iis landscape worl is steadily improving. 


Brevoort’s ‘‘ Showery Day on a Moor” 


listance and 


“War” is a 


good tir. Gilbert Gaul’s 


strong but 


morbid study of a 


fter a conflict, the few guards 


pacing up and down, while the 
falls 
torted, 


yellow moon- 


light the maimed forms and dis- 
the dead 


ymposition and 


upon 


bruised, and bloody faces of 


and dying. There are 


good « 


painting of details in this canvas, 


but the light is unnatural and the color not 
H. 


“ Approaching 


George Bogert has a 


the 


Jones's “ I 


strong 
Storm.” H. 


Autumn” is 


in 


Bolton larly not up 


his standard. It is shown, perhaps, in 
1romo-litho- 
“* Wood- 
and good, and 
‘Near New 
ind is rather a depart- 


this able 


light, and has a « 
graphic effect R. M 
land Pool”’ is 
Miner's 


distanc 


Shurtleff's 
characteristic 
Robert C London ” has 
charming 
treatment for 
Miller 


* Autumn 


painter. 


Charles H gends his usual good Con- 


on Long Island,” and 


” At 


H. Smille shows a landseape that no 


in 


his landscape Cotuit, Cod,” 


Cape 
mistake, with 
all of which 

There 


Francis 


one could its color, distance, 


and composition, are thorough- 


ly character is of course good 
Land- 
a virile 
bull. 


and good sentiment 


in J Murphy's “ 


and Carleton Wiggins send 


scape,” 


finely painted study of a Swiss 
There are delicate color 


Warren 
Moonrise.” F. K. N, 


Eaton's 
Rehn 


“ Shoreb 


** September 
rather 
Waves,” 
Frederick 
Landseape.”’ R. W. 
fairly good study of 


has a 
anvas ‘n und 
and there is rich, warm color in 
Ballard Williams's 
Boskerck 


Old Oaks at 


has a 
East Lyme, Conn.,” and 
Bristol is to the fore 
his sunlight 


Notice of other 


of 


mountain lakes and valleys. 


with five or six silvery 


landscapes and marines in the east, middle, 


and south galleries will be made next week. 


*,° 

Ernest 
Artist, and which 
Mr. 


Stu- 


A new periodical 
Knauff entitled The Little 
to 


published by 
children, as 

The Art 
more advanced 


is intended instruct 
Knauff's 


dent, 


other publication, 


instructs those of 
years in the method of drawing pursued by 
the method of 


with their 


trained artists, opposed to 
the old-fashioned copy 
more mechanical drawings. 


*,° 


books, 


The largest contract for figure stained 


glass ever given out in this country was 


that for the windows in the chapel of the 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University of Cali- 
The work was ordered by Mrs. Stan- 
from the firm of J. 


ford months 


& R. 
number 
There 


each 


some ago 


Lamb of Sixth Avenue, and a large 


already in 
of 


or 


of windows 
to 
will 


are place. 
ally 


more figures. 


are be fifty-nine them in 


contain one 
the work the glass will be among the most 
successful works of its kind ever produced 
in this country. The fact that the whole 
contract was given one time, and to a 


single firm, has enabled the artists to un- 
dertake a consistent scheme of color, de- 
sign, and subjects, and Mrs. Stanford was 
so delighted with the windows already in 


at 


| place that she sent a congratulatory letter 


to the Messrs. Lamb. The same firm has 
also nearly completed the series of mosaics 
for the Gage Memorial Apse in the chapel 
which will be the 
largest series of subject mosaics ever pro- 
duced in America. Speaking of mosaics, it 
is not improbable that there will soon be a 
rival in this city of the Tiffanys and the 
Lambs. A well-known art craftsman has 
secured the rights of a new material for 
mosaic, and is making arrangements to put 
it on the market. Judging from specimens 
of this material it contains all the charac- 
teristics that should seeties good work— 
depth of peters a su be 


‘ 
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BAZAR| MAGAZINE |WEEKLY 


FOUNDED IN 1867. 


The Best Weekly Paper 
Devoted to the Fash- 
ions, the Interests of 
Women and the Home. 


Do you want the best 
hints on the fashions in 
London, Paris and “New 
York ? 


if you are a woman 
you do, and Harper’s 
Bazar gives them every 
week, _ 

Do you care for the ad- 
vice of skilled physicians 
and teachers on the care 
and education of your 
children > 

Harper’s Bazar devotes 
much space to illustrated 
papers on these subjects. 


Do you take an interest 
in knowing something of 
the home life of the women 
who write the books you 
read? 

Harper’s Bazar for the 
new year will contain a 
series of delightful ar- 
ticles on this interesting 
subject. 

Serials by the author of 
“The Heavenly Twins” and 
the late Maria Louisa Pool. 

Short Stories by Well- 
known Writers. 


10 CENTS A 
A COPY. $4.00 YEAR. 


The 
New Volume of the Bazar 
began January 1st. 


Now is the time to Subscribe 
in order that you may have 
the Volume Complete. 


1850. JUBILEE YEAR. 1900. 


Within a few months, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, the pioneer of American illustrated 
periodicals, will complete its one hundredth 
volume—the first half century of its exist- 
ence, It is proposed to round out its fifty 
years of life by making it remarkable in 
the magazine literature of the day. Among 
the notable contributions are: 


ELEANOR=A NOVEL 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER. 


This delightful story begins in the January 
number, which is now on sale. In it Mrs. Ward 
is said to have exceeded even the brilliancy of her 
earlier writings and to have made a lasting addi- 
tion to literature. 


The Mantle of Elijah | A Bicycle of Cathay 


A Serial by I. ZANGWILL. A Romance by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


SHORT STORIES SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Richard Harding Davis Rudyard Kipling 
Charles F. Lumm’s 
G. W. Steevens 


Frederic Remington 
Mark Twain 
Julian Ralph 
Captain Mahan 
Hon. Andrew D. White 
Archibald Colquhoun 


Octave Thanet 
Stepheo Cran: 
Gi‘bert Parker 
Owen Wister 
Virginia Frazer Boyle 
W. W. Jacobs Poultney Bigelow 


25 CENTS alee $3.00 veane 


The New Volume of the Magazine began with the 
December number. Send Three Dollars now and 
we will forward you this number, together 
with a receipt for your subscription for 
the twelve succeeding months. 


Sir Mariin Conway 


FOUNDED IN 1857. 


For More Than Forty 
Years The Best Illus- 
trated Record Of 
Everything Worth Re- 
cording, 


Do you want to keep 
posted on the war in the 
Transvaal ? 


Harper’s Weekly has 
the best correspondents 
and Photographers in the 
field. 

Do you want to follow . 
the military movements in 
the Philippines ? 

Harper’s Weekly since 
the beginning of the re- 
volt has detailed every 
action in picture and 
text. 

Are you interested in 
music, the drama, amateur 
sport or finance ? 

Harper’s Weekly has 
frequent illustrated ar- 
ticles on all of these sub- 
jects and on all other 
subjects of timely in- 
terest. 

Short stories of action 
and striking serials. 


10 CENTS A 
A COPY. $4.00 YEAR. 


The 
New Volume of the Weekly 
began January rst. 


Now is the time to Subscribe 
in order that you may have 
the Volume Complete. 


For further information address the Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Also Publishers of “RED POTTAGE,” “THE BECKY SHARP EDITION” of “VANITY 


oe ps Sg meine A ger mae aE 


FAIR,” ‘KIT KENNEDY,” Etc. 
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